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JOHN DEWEY AND 
HIS EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


BY WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


WHAT CAUSED THE JOHN DEWEY WHOM WE HONOR? What factors in his upbringing 
or in his more formal education or in the world of his early career or in himself 
or in all of these acting together made the Dewey we knew and led him to build 
just his philosophy and his educational theory? : 


Four principal factors, it seems probable, explain the John Dewey whom we 
admire. 


First, his home and community background constituted a true creative factor 
to help determine his life and thought. He was born of old-stock Puritan ancestry 
and was reared in small-town Vermont. The simple, practical living of his family 
and community, the prevailing grass-roots attitude toward life’s problems, the 
absence of significant class distinctions, the strong moral background particularly 
as embodied in his mother—these, we may be reasonably sure, “gave to Dewey his 
deep-rooted inclination toward democracy, his common-sense joining of thought 
and act, and his deep interest in morality and the welfare of men. These initial 
attitudes were in fact deep-rooted and remained active with Dew ey throughout 
his life. Specifically, we may contrast Dewey’s up-bringing with that of William 
James, where wealth and Sw edenborgianism played significant parts. Many think 
that James never outgrew the slant received from the last named influence. 


A second factor that crucially influenced Dewey’s life commitment to phil- 
osophy came from his college university study. As an undergraduate at the 
University of Vermont he became specifically interested in the theory of evolu- 
tion and was therein started toward philosophy. This beginning he later pursued 
in postgraduate study at Vermont under H. A. P. Torrey, but more importantly 
under George S. Morris at John Hopkins. In 1882- 84, when Dewey was at 
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Hopkins, that institution stood out as the foremost, if not the only, “graduate 
school” university then operating in America. In 1876 President ‘Gilman had 
transplanted to America the idea of creative research as the key meaning for 
a university: 


“Bliss it was in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven!” 

The third formative factor in Dewey’s life was the upsetting effect of 
Darwinian evolution upon the prevailing philosophic thought. The Origin of 
Species, given to the world in 1859, the year Dewey was “born, was just then 
having its greatest effect. For reasons that will soon be evident, the further dis- 
cussion of this factor is postponed for the moment. 


The last of the four factors was Dewey’s own outstanding mental ability. In 
depth of insight, in ability to see new relationships, in the reliability of his con- 
clusions, Dewey appeared to many of us who knew him well to be definitely 
superior to any other mind we had known. 


With these four causative factors now before us, we may next ask as to the 
conditions under which significant creative thinking may be expected. Great 
creative thinking, it seems fair to assert, arises only in the face of great problems 
and, even then, “develops best, if not only, as there appear av ailable at the same 
time new and promising thought resources. 


ProsLeMs Facep BY DEWEY 


What great problem or problems did Dewey face at the beginning of his 
career? And what promising resources were then for the first time available? 


The great problem that then rocked the philosophic world was, as has already 
been suggested, the implicit attack made by the Darwinian doctrine of evolution 
upon the thitherto prevailing philosophic outlook. Plato and Aristotle were the 
originators of the prevailing thought. For both, change had been limited to the 
things of ordinary life as birth and death, day and night, the seasons, the weather, 
the growth of a seed into the full tree, the specific hopes s and disappointments of 
man. Opposed to such changes was the conception of being seen best in the un- 
changing principles underlying “the true, the beautiful, and the good,” what 
later came to be called “the eternal verities.” Among these unchanging verities 
Aristotle had placed the various species patterns of animals and plants. Each such 
species was for him eternal and unchanging. 


Before Darwin, in fact from the time of Galileo (1564-1642), science had 
built itself upon induction, accepting any theory only as it worked when tried. 
And the results had been astounding, and w idely accepted as more reliable than 
any other knowledge discovered by man. But, before Darwin, such inductive 
study had been limited to the strictly physical world, leaving such areas as biology, 
psychology, ethics, and philosophy entirely exempt and reserved. 


But here now was Darwin in his Origin of Species attacking the ancient 
reserved citadel itself. As Dewey says, “The very words origin and species em- 
bodied an intellectual revolt.” Under Darwin, not only had the method of 
induction entered the hitherto reserved area of biology to attack there in mortal 
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fashion the age old Aristotelian doctrine of the unchanging species, but it was 
ready now to enter all the other reserved areas. If the Darwinian logic were once 
accepted, a revolutionary change was imminent. Being and fixity would have 
to yield to process and becoming. 


This was the situation that gripped Dewey at the beginning of his creative 
career. He had accepted evolution, he must now remake all his thinking to fit. 
Specifically, he must remake his philosophy on the principle of change and 
process. 


New Resources AVAILABLE TO DEWEY 


And the promising new resources; they too came from the same Darwinian 
outlook. Specifically, William James, following the biological lead to Darwin, 
had remade psychology on the basis of behavior, human behavior constructively 
facing actual situations. James’s Principles of Psychology, appearing in 1890, 
was “much the greatest single influence in changing the direction of Dewey’s 
thinking” (Schilpp, p. 23). As Dewey himself has said, this behaviorist theory 
of psychology “acted as a ferment to transform old beliefs.” Psychology now, as 
Dewey saw it, must stress behavior as the effort to achieve a goal accepted by 
the organism as promising an answer to a felt want. By contrast, compare this 
dynamic behaving goal-seeking type of psychology with Plato: “Thought is best 
when the mind is gathered into herself and none of these things trouble her— 
neither sounds nor sight nor pain nor pleasure, when she has as little as possible 
to do with the body” (Phaedo, 65). The contrast is even stronger with Aristotle’s 
God whose “life is beyond desire and regret . . . (consisting) in the pure con- 
templation of intellegible truth” (Thilly’s Weber, p. 117); or, as others put it, 
“He spent his time in thinking on thought.” 


Plato was of course separating in essence mind from body. Dewey made no 
such separation. Note how in Dewey’s definition of interest: “Any concrete case 
of the union of the self in action with an objective end is called an interest. An 
interest is, in short, the dominant direction of activity” (Ethics revised, p. 321). 
It was exactly the “self in action” that both Plato and Aristotle had disregarded, 
they having in mind only the aristocracy with whom thev worked. It was the 
despised artisans who at Athens were admittedly engaged “in action.” 


We would, of course, misrepresent Plato and Aristotle if we really denied 
any action to them, but their philosophy, as such, was based on a thinking which 
proceeded above, or separated from, action. In result, the dominant philosophic 
outlook of the pre-Darwinian western world tended to stress “the transcendant 
aspect” of reason, a reason which it stated was “structured by absolute and un- 
alterable first principles.” From this point of view, philosophy was properly 
“anchored in the bed rock of reason in its transcendant aspect.” 


By contrast with any such “transcendant” aspect, Dewey undertook to build 
a philosophy of life—and, as we shall later see, also an educational theory—on the 
biological outlook, stressing behavior, the total organism, felt wants, goal-seeking, 
and interest. He would begin with life as this is actually known, and try to make 
life better by gaining, experimentally, better insight into the way things work 
when tried. 
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Dewey’s STARTING PoINt 

It appears that Dewey started with psychology as remade by James. He soon 
saw that as man lives with other men all psy chology is social psychology. From 
a study of social psy chology, of the behavior of men in groups, he was able to 
study morals as the effort to make life better to live. In so doing he saw that 
morals is continuous with the rest of nature. To study how man can actually find 
reliable knowledge is Dewey’s common-sense answer to what the old philosophy 
called epistemology . From another study, inductively made, of when and how 
thinking is reliable “ad effective, Dewey built his logic. From a study of the actual 
problems of social life, using his psychology, his logic, and his ethics, he builds 
his philosophy—a philosophy not of dogmatic conclusions but of a method of 
study. 

In comparison with the older philosophy, the chief characteristic of Dewey’s 
philosophizing is that it is based on the method of science: “Mankind now has 
in its possession a new method, that of cooperative and experimental science, 
which express the method of intelligence” (Liberalism and Social Action, p. 83). 
And further: “There is but one sure road of access to truth—the road of coopera- 
tive inquiry operated by means of observation, experiment, and controlled 


reflection” (Common Faith, p. 32) 


Dewey’s EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


We come now to the second part of this paper: What was Dewey’s educa- 
tional theory? And how is this related to his philosophy? 


Almost everything already said about Dewey’s philosophy will apply at once 
to his educational theory. In fact, Dewey himself says that “philosophy is the 
theory of education as deliber rately conducted prac tice” (Democracy and Educa- 
tion, p. 387). To get his meaning we should stress deliberately and practice. 
Before we can begin upon “the process of forming fundamental dispositions” 
(Ibid, p. 383), we must deliberate on what kind of society to approve and what 
dispositions accordingly to seek. Before we can begin upon educational practice, 
we have to consider the different effects on the disposition that differing 
practices have. 


We can get a good orientation to Dewey’s educational theory from his first 
significant educational publication (1896), Interest as Related to Will (later re- 
written as Interest and Effort). In the early nineties, certain educators were in 
forward-looking fashion stressing interest in relation to learning. Some faddists in 
the group, however, sought to make otherwise distasteful subject matter interest- 
ing by “sugar coating” it. William T. Harris took the opposite ground, saying 
that this use of interest hurt the mind and weakened the character. For his part, 
Harris advocated effort, claiming, properly, that effort is necessary to make a 
strong character; but then he went on—indefensibly, as we now see—to say that 
we should force pupils to put forth effort by threats and punishment if necessary. 
The interest people then came back at Harris, saying his forced effort would 
make a divided self, and, moreover, that he was himself using interest, only a bad 
kind, namely, the pupil’s interest and wish to avoid punishment. 
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It was into this conflict that Dewey came. He pointed out that both sides 
were making the same wrong assumption, namely, that the subject matter of study 
and learning was by each chosen without references to the child, that each side 
in fact expected the subject matter to be outside of the child, outside of any 
present interest or concern that he felt. The faddist interest group then sought 
to persuade the child to learn the assigned lesson by artifically making it interest- 
ing; while the effort group (Harris) would threaten the child, telling he must 
learn it, “or else.” 


Dewey’s constructive idea was that study of the child should precede any 
choice of subject matter, that nothing should be presented to the child for learn- 
ing except as it answered to the felt demands of the child’s own self. In other 
words, the child and his development comes first, not the course of study. And 
Dewey went on further to show that proper interest and proper effort were not 
only not opposed to each other, but were in fact but the early and the later 
stages of the same effective on- going process; that when the child’s interest has 
been properly respected, that same interest would demand that the child himself 
put forth effort to get what the interest sought. In fact, it is not quite correct 
for us to say that interest is only the early stage, because the interest not only 
demands the effort, but accompanies the effort throughout the endeavor to 
attain what the child had, in obedience to the interest, set up as the end and goal 
of his wish and effort. Thus, as Dewey says, “Interest marks the annihilation of 
the distance between the subject |the child, the learner] and the object [what 
is to be done}; it is the instrument which effects this organic union.” 


It is easy to see how all this fits with the biological outlook that Dewey, 
following James, had built: behavior, total organism (“whole child” ). felt wants, 
goal- seeking, and interest—all constituting and defining “life in action.” And it is 

easy to see e how from the child’s present interest can grow other interests, namely, 
interests in the use of tools, in the study of birds, in ‘reading about birds. It is by 
cultivating the building of such new ‘pupil interests that the teacher can help 
the child to grow along many helpful and enjoyable lines. 

My Pedagogic Creed (1897) was Dewey’s next significant educational pub- 
lication. In this he says, as if to sum up the preceding discussion: “Interests are 
the signs and symptoms of growing power... showing the state of development 
which the child has reached . . they prophesy the stage upon which he is about 
to enter.” And in another place: ‘ ‘The only true education comes through the 
stimulation of the child’s powers by the demands of the social situation in which 
he finds himself.” And he goes on to say: “This educational process has two 
sides—one psychological and one sociological . . neither can be subordinated 
to the other.” At this point we can quote from “The Child and the Curriculum 
(1902): “The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, 
undeveloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate in the 
natural experience of the adult. The educative process is the due interaction of 
these forces” (p. 76). Education thus serves by helping the growing child to 
become an effective member of his social group. In this way, to go back to 
My Pedagogic Creed: “Education is the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform. The community’s duty to education is, therefore, its paramount 
duty.” And as the final word to us who teach: “The art of thus giving shape 
to human powers and adopting them to social service is the supreme art.” 0 











FREEDOM AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY OSCAR OPPENHEIMER 


THE FARTHER OUR KNOWLEDGE OF MAN, normal and abnormal, advances, the more 
obvious it becomes that only the most comprehensive view which draws on all 
disciplines interested in man will suffice. Therefore, we cannot afford to go on 
and to neglect the discussion of man in the field of philosophy. This is an attempt 
to examine one of the biggest topics of philosophy, namely freedom, and to see 
its bearings on the understanding of man, and more specifically, of his mental 
health. 


Philosophers dealing with the concept of freedom have discovered com- 
plexity to be its most conspicuous feature. This complexity lies in the fact that 
freedom varies greatly in different situations so that we have a variety of free- 
doms, and the first task of the philosopher is to distinguish carefully between 
them and so attain a clear picture of each one. In contrast to this first procedure 
of separating them neatly, the second task is to discover certain ways in which 
the various concepts are related to each other in our experience. 


Economic Concepts OF FREEDOM 


The first concept of freedom is found in the economic field: economic in- 
dependence. In our modern setting, in Western capitalism at its present height, 
economic independence is an ideal ‘for which many strive although it has become 
more and more unattainable due to the growing tendency toward monopolization 
apparently inherent in our economic system. This situation sets the stage for 
many clinical phenomena; e.g., the excessive effort necessary for attaining so 
distant an ideal creates tension or failure, either temporary or permanent, ‘thus 
creating frustration and hopelessness. In many cases in which the goal has finally 
been attained, the precarious nature of attempts to preserve it causes a sense of 
insecurity stronger than the feeling of security which we should expect when a 
goal is reached. The sense of insecurity is very often strengthened by the 
awareness of more or less uncontrollable anonymous forces like market and capital 
governing our economic activity. This may go so far that even when economic 
independence is assured to a high degree, and therefore there is no rational 
reason for the subject to be conc erned, he will still suffer from insecurity. There 
seems to be no way out of the difficulties in living created by the striving for 
economic independence, since its alternative, economic dependence, is fraught 
with similar and equally harmful effects on the individual's happiness and 
efficiency. The sheer fact of being depeiident is rife with clinical possibilities, and 
these, in the eyes of the dependent subject, make independence a glowing ideal 
and prevent him from admitting that it is unrealistic. In addition, things are much 
worse in the modern setting in which the dependent individual is confronted by 
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big impersonal forces (e.g. General Motors compared with the medieval ap- 
prenticeship dealing with only one person, namely the master) and in which 
the same anonymous forces operate under economic dependence which makes 
life hard for the economically independent. 


Po.itTicAL CoNCEPTS OF FREEDOM 


The second concept of freedom is political freedom, freedom of action 
guaranteed by the government. It consists of many single freedoms which pertain 
to the various fields in which we want to be free: speech, press, worship, gather- 
ings, elections, etc. The defense of political freedom against enemies from outside 
(and inside) is our great concern at the moment. From the viewpoint of clinical 
psychology, political freedom is a great source of happiness and of mental health 
to the individual because it is supplementing in a significant way other valuable 
freedoms. Since we are going to discuss these later, we will have to postpone the 
discussion of this positive aspect. 


There is, however, a negative aspect to our concept for the treatment of 
which we are now ready. Striving for political freedom can become meaningless 
when the activities which we want to protect by it become meaningless. When 
all newspapers in a country present by and large the same views and the same 
selection of facts, and when the reader is not aware of this uniformity, or is not 
concerned about it, and does not want to find varying opinions, what sense does 
his opportunity then make to read the same in different papers? Or when a whole 
nation has become indifferent to the need for worship, why protect worship? 
The western world has made great strides in the direction of complete indiffer- 
ence to the actions protected by civil liberties, and this indifference gnaws at the 
very roots of the civil liberties. The clinical psychologist knows about this be- 
cause, being faced with the problems of single individuals, he finds in many 
patients the lack of values on which they should base their beliefs, and the ensuing 
sense of futility and despair. Because the single individual does not believe in 
the values present in the activities defended by the civil liberties, he is not willing 
to hguc for the latter. His lack of belief makes not only those liberties rot, but 
makes also his own life miserable. If society could dev elop a stronger faith in the 
actions guarded by political freedom, the single individual would be benefited 
along with the more vigorous defense of political freedom. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENCE 


The third concept of freedom is a developmental concept. It deals with the 
independence of the individual in action, based on his own thinking and decisions 
which he tries to attain in a long course of trial and error attempts through 
childhood and adolescence. Success or failure in those attempts is of greatest 
importance for the happiness and efficiency of the adult. The results of extreme 
failure, fixation, has been well analyzed by Freud, but the crucial importance of 
the entirety of the phenomenon has not been seen equally well. Two interrelated 
factors make attainment of the goal very difficult. First, this independence has to 
be realized while at the same time preserving a proper measure of dependence. 
Economic and intellectual dependence are necessary for the child’s security not 
only because of his inability to provide for himself and because of his lack of 
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knowledge, but because of identification with the parents for the formation of 
morals and ideals which makes dependence even more indispensable. Secondly, al- 
though striking the right balance between satisfying the child’s needs for depend- 
ence and for independence 1 is hard by itself, it is made even more difficult by the 
fact that the ratio existing here is not constant, but changing due to the child’s 
growing increase in knowledge and in ability to prov ide at least partly for himself. 
It requires a degree of flexibility from parents and from other educating agencies 
which is often lacking, partly because they do not possess insight into the chang- 
ing needs of the young, partly because the habit of giving the orders built up 
in many years has heroue sweet and strong by itself, partly because the habit 
is strengthened by the need for domination by the kind of parent who finds him- 
self frustrated and powerless in other fields. The et nsuing conflicts between parent 
and chid, and the problems of the child connected with these conflicts are most 
obvious in adolescence. James S. Plant has described them well. Poor solutions of 
the conflict may result in too much dependence and too little independence, or in 
the opposite w ‘hen too much independence given too early may end in a very 
strained and loveless adult such as Healy describes in his case Orvil. 


FREEDOM TO DEVELOP 


Our fourth concept is also an educational concept: freedom for the child to 
develop all his capacities. Its great prophet in the 18th century was Rousseau, who 
looked at civilization as a great obstacle in the way of free development of the 
individual. In our days, Freud in his treatment of sex has given us a striking 
example of what happens if a single powerful drive is prev ented from free expres- 
sion. Progressive education has ‘taken up the idea and has tried to put it into 
practice. In clinical psychology we can see best how limited the value of the idea 
is. While at its roots there can be found a praiseworthy respect for the dignity 
of the individual, the realistic picture of man’s development as clinical psy chology 
unrolls it is quite different from the picture of a flower whose only purpose is to 
unfold under favorable conditions. Our picture is much more the picture of 
checking, controlling, restraining and even cutting out the undesirable potential- 
ites in man. The grave mistake in the concept of freedom under discussion is its 
neglect of the fact that many potentialities of man are undesirable and therefore 
should not be developed. For ex ample we do not want to develop fear, hate, 
jealousy, or envy among the emotions. We are also interested in keeping man’s 
egotistic motives in reasonable check, and we have a whole important field 
human development, the field of habits where our continuous task is uprooting 
bad habits already developed to make room for the good ones. Very far from 
Rousseau’s picture, the control of the child’s dey velopment is so all important 
that clinical problems of the first order may arise from over control leading to 
dangerously restricted and impoverished personalities, and from wrong methods 
of control so ably described by the psychoanalysts in their discussions of early 
toilet and weaning habits, and often leading to one of the most fruitful phenomena 
in the clinical field, repression. Overcontrol and wrong control, however, do not 
point at a requirement for the abolition of control. They indicate only that in 
using so exceedingly important a tool of education as control is, we have to 
beware of the easy error of overdoing it or doing it in the wrong manner. A very 
penetrating discussion of the fourth freedom can be found in J. Maritain’s “E ‘duca- 
tion at the Crossroads.” 

















FREEDOM AND MENTAL HEALTH 


The four concepts of freedom treated so far apply mainly to man’s actions. 
Now with the discussion of the second four we enter the more intangible field of 
man’s inner experiences. While these experiences are intimate and, therefore, hard 
to crystalize into theories, they are more important to the clinical psychologist 
because they are closer to the core of man’s personality. 


THE Concept OF INNER FREEDOM 


The first one, and the fifth in our entire series, is Fromm’s concept of inner 
freedom. Fromm illustrates this concept best by contrasting it with the plight 
of the neurotic who lacks inner freedom. While the neurotic feels compelled to 
do what he does and suffers from the compulsion, inner freedom makes us feel 
that we are the free agents of our actions and makes us rejoice in it. It is an 
indispensable element of mental health and of happiness. We may lose it very 
easily because there are powerful forces in our lives trying to deprive us of it. 
According to Fromm, deprivation may be caused by three factors: by the ex- 
perience of repression and anxiety resulting i in neuroticism, by irrational passions 
overpowering us, or by irrational authority which we follow blindly and which 
depriv es us of the opportunity to handle our affairs on the basis of our own 
free decisions. The greatest merit in Fromm’s concept is the break with the 
psychoanalytical tradition powerfully initiated by Freud which put all emphasis 
on study and therapy of the abnormal. With Fromm we have come to the turn 
of the road which leads now to the description and understanding of the normal, 
not only in negative terms of avoiding abnormal features, but in vigorous and 
inspiring positive terms. The author unfolds a picture not of man who holds on 
to mental health with the skin of his teeth against the powerful onslaught of the 
forces of abnormalcy, but of man who makes a great worthy experience 
out of his life. This, in turn, is of immeasurable importance for helping the ab- 
normal, as it closes a gap keenly felt by the observer of previous psychoanalytic 
therapy. Now we are able not ‘only to disentangle the sick from his neurotic or 
psychotic snares, but to hold out to him a picture of man toward the realization 
of which he can strive in his new life. Before, so many freed from their difficulties 
in past living still did not know how to live in the future. Moreover, in interpret- 
ing the sy ndrome of abnormalcy we find that a sense of futility and convictions 
of the meaninglessness of life and the lack of ideals are as often at the roots of 
mental difficulties as frustrations, anxieties, and repressions are, and Fromm’s new 
concept takes into account this part of the clinical syndrome. 


Being very much aware of these general merits, I cannot accept, however, 
without qualification, Fromm’s third factor leading to the loss of inner freedom, 
namely, submission to authority. Fromm ov erlooks that there are two w ays of 
accepting authority which differ widely, and their main difference is that the 
one authority is accepted compulsiv ely while the other is accepted on the basis 
of inner freedom. Compulsion in the first instance does not mean so much force 
exerted from outside, although this is often present, as it means an inner need of 
an absolutely helpless individual. This need is so strong that the authority can 
mis-use the subject without the subject’s protest. Illustrations for this type are 
found in the relationship between two individuals in marriage, in political systems, 
in some pseudo religious relationships. In the second way, mainly found in man’s 
relationship to God, man bows to authority in a full experience of inner freedom, 
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and this experience is preserved in the new relationship. Man knows that by his 
choice he has made the best use of his inner freedom and he draws strength for 
living and mental health from the new relationship. It is free of compulsion and 
no misuse of man would be possible without man’s strongest objections. Fromm’s 
neglect to differentiate here appears strange because the contrast between compul- 
sive and free acceptance of authority brings out more cogently the nature of inner 
freedom than any other comparison would do. Underlying Fromm’s misunder- 
standing is the unproved assumption that inner freedom is incomplete without 
man’s complete reliance on himself for leading his own life. He stresses rightly 
that freedom has two very different aspects, freedom from and freedom for. 
But freedom from the wrong authority may become freedom for making the 
decision to accept the right authority. it should not exclude this possibility. He 
tells us that Western man had a positive relationship to the authority of God in 
the Middle Ages, but that he lost it comparable to the way he lost his innocence 
in the paradise. I can follow him to this point, but I cannot go along with him 
when he continues by saying that it cannot be regained. There is no good reason 
for this assumption. There have been devout believers long after the Middle 
Ages, uneducated and educated men, e.g. among the latter, Pascal, Newton and 
Bach. Fromm’s misunderstanding of this peculiar aspect of inner freedom leads 
us directly to the sixth concept of freedom, the intellectualistic humanistic 


concept. 


THE INTELLECTUALISTIC HUMANISTIC CONCEPT 


This is a concept very powerful in the modern age. It is called humanistic 
because of man’s desire to rely completely on himself, and intellectualistic be- 
cause this self-reliance is achieved with the help of intelligence. This concept has 
been embraced by many as an ideal for living because they have seen in the last 
four centuries how man has done wonderful things with his intelligence. The 
self-esteem engendered in realizing it has prov ed to be a source of mental health 
and strength with many people. Yet in many others who have tried to live with 
it, it has produced great strain as it is a very exacting ideal for living due to the 
deep loneliness which it creates. Also the obstacles which mankind has encountered 
lately in realizing this ideal, the biggest one being the chain of more and more 
destructive wars, have stirred doubts in the minds of many of its believers. 
The clinical psychologist has much opportunity to watch a crisis developing in 
the thinking of patients who have tried in the past to live their lives on the basis 
of this concept of freedom. 


THE Concept OF ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


Our seventh concept is Kierkegaard’s absolute freedom. Like Fromm, Kierke- 
gaard tries to penetrate to the core of human personality. There he finds man 
completely lacking any bonds and ties, and free to do what he likes to do. This 
is a freedom in which man does not rejoice as he does in most of the others, but 
one which frightens him. Kierkegaard thinks that man does not want to be free 
to such an extreme extent that he would prefer a situation in which he would 
find himself tied by necessity to certain forces. Because man experiences so great 
a fear in looking down into this abyss of freedom, as Kierkegaard pictures it, his 
life is filled with futile attempts to escape the thought of it. Kierkegaard calls 
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the fear anxiety because it is not a common fear of definite objects, but fear of 
something vague and indefinite. In other places he calls it fear of “possibility,” 
fear of what could happen, a very indefinite definition of the vague and of the 
indefinite. I consider Kierkegaard’s concept of utmost significance for clinical 
psychology. It presents man as suffering from anxiety not only in the exceptional 
cases of neurotic anxiety, but as a vital part of the inheritance of all humans, 
normal and neurotic. By doing so it shows the precarious position of the so-called 
normal, and makes understood the easy way in which man can shift from 
normalcy to abnormalcy. In discussing the concept more thoroughly than it has 
been done up to now, we may come to some elaborations, perhaps to some 
criticism of single aspects, as for example, of the theological implications, 
although I am not sure of that. Anyway, the concept itself will bring a great 
enrichment to our clinical view of man. Among the more recent similar formula- 
tions of man’s predicament it would be interesting to compare it with the ideas 
of Kurt Goldstein. Goldstein, like Kierkegaard, sees the absolute freedom ex- 
perience constituting the core of human personality, and he treats the basic 
anxiety growing out of this experience as a great incentive for human achieve- 
ment; with the help of this achievement man masters his anxiety, while to 
Kierkegaard all the ways in which man deals with it, but the religious one, are 
frantic and futile attempts at turning away from it and forgetting about it. 
Karl Jaspers, following Kierkegaard, has given a historical perspective to Kierke- 
gaard’s thought by stressing that in comparatively quiet times man can do a good 
job of forgetting about the abyss below the precipice on which he is perched, 

while in less quiet times the aby ss yawns at him again. So in the era of the world 
wars we see how the German, and the much less. original French movements of 
existentialism, children of Kierkegaard’s thinking, are sweeping the minds of 
western men. 


FREEDOM OF WILL 


The last concept to be discussed here is freedom of will. This is the concept 
closest to the hearts of the philosophers through the ages, and most suspiciously 
glanced at by the average psychologist. To a certain degree the psychologist’s 
suspicions are justified. This concept as a philosophical concept is irrelevant to 
the work of the psychologist, and he can leave the answer to the chief phil- 
osophical question, “Is there freedom of will?” to the philosopher. But in 
rejecting the philosophical implications of the concept, he is apt to overlook the 
psychological ones which are of great significance for clinical work. Our question 
is not: “Is there a free will?” but: “Do we believe that there is a free will?”, and 
this question can be answered most definitely in the affirmative. Man believes that 
in a certain conflict of motives in which he is asked to choose between a motive 
that he considers good and a motive that he considers bad, he is free to decide 
for the one or for the other. Whether this belief is true or false is irrelevant to the 
psychologist. What counts is the existence and strength of the belief, and the fact 
that on the basis of this belief man develops mental phenomena very important 
for mental health, namely responsibility, good and bad conscience, and the sense 
of guilt. In turn, the great role which these phenomena play in our lives, is 
evidence for the existence and importance of the belief in free will. We can 
have a sense of guilt only if we feel responsible for our actions, and we can 
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feel responsible only, if in a conflict of motives, we have felt free to choose the 
good motive, but we have chosen the poor motive. If our experience of freedom 
of will was made up only of a seesaw battle between motives almost equally 
strong, in which at the end the one a little stronger wins out, as Thomas Hobbes 
and many modern psychologists, e.g. Munn, want us to believe, we would not 
understand the experience of responsibility and of guilt. All that we would say 
after the battle was over would be that the stronger motive won out, and that 
is what you would expect. But nobody could be blamed or praised for the out- 
come. This obviously leaves the phenomenon of guilt unexplained. Some have 
felt the unsatisfactory nature of Hobbes’ explanation, and have tried to explain 
guilt by indoctrination in impressionable childhood by the parents. But this 
theory ‘does not solve our problem either; it only postpones it. 


As surely as it is true that parents do indoctrinate children, the theory would 
also have to explain why parents do it, and is it not possible because of their be- 
liefs in free will? Moreover, if we feel guilty for certain of our actions while we 
are children because our parents tell us that these actions are bad and we take 
our parents’ word for it, why do we not discard notions like guilt and responsi- 
bility when we grow up, realizing that there is no justification for them? Do we 
not discard many other notions we learn from our parents? Should we perhaps 
act differently here because in the meantime we have experienced the belief in 
freedom of will, and we can replace belief in our parents by this new belief 
as a basis for our guilt feelings? All this does not mean that many times parents 
do not indoctrinate their children with guilt feelings in regard to actions for 
which they do not need to feel guilty. Take all the guilt feelings in the field of 
sex engendered by narrow and hypocritical parents. Here, no doubt, is a wide 
field for clinical psychologists to help patients free themselves from wrong guilt 
notions which have often marred their whole lives. But this does not mean that we 
therefore can interpret the entire experience of guilt as nothing but a case of mis- 
understanding or a mere product of indoctrination. We have to distinguish be- 
tween those baseless experiences of guilt and the ones which are based on a 
genuine experience of free will. If we don’t, we will have e xperiences like the 
ones clinical psychologists have who try to talk their patients out of their guilt 
feelings, who will see the patients first follow their suggestions with great relief— 
who does not desire to get rid of his guilt feelings especially if this desire is 
backed by the authority of the psy chologist?—but who soon come back with the 
same old sense of guilt. They found out that conscience told them that there 
was true guilt w hich cannot be rationalized away by a theory applying to a dif- 
ferent form of guilt. Afcer they have come back, all that the clinical psychologist 

can do is the same 4s reiigion has recommended through the ages: namely facing 
one’s guilt and maxing up for it in new actions. It is a pleasure to read O. H. 
Mowrer’s ideas or. genuine guilt and his interpretation of repression, greatly 
different from Freud and much more plausible. Could it be that the Hobbes and 
Freud mode of thinking in regard to the topic of guilt is coming to an end i 
psychological theory? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FREEDOM OF WILL 


The significance of freedom of will for clinical psychology goes farther 
than giving us a sound foundation for understanding the sense of ‘guilt. It points 
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at a view of man which is both old and new alike, and which could become 
most instrumental in clinical work. It is an old view because it has been the view 
of man through the centuries, and a new view to modern psychology because 
modern psy chology discarded it and replaced it by a different view. The view 
holds that man lives on two levels of motiv ation, on a lower and on a higher 
level. On the lower level he is concerned with his own personal welfare, with 
material values, with social prestige, gregariousness and power. On the higher 
level man tries to serve others, live for a cause, satisfy scientific curiosity and 
creative expression. While this level appears to be the higher one and the one 
which gives a greater meaning to life, the lower level has much more allurement 
for man. Freedom of will is the central experience which will make him a better 
or poorer man depending on the use which he makes of his freedom. This view 
of man was replaced in psy chology by a view which makes man a ball in the 
hands of powerful outside forces such as heredity and environment. Man is 
helpless and weak, the best he can do is to adjust himself to these forces which 
he cannot change. Man loses his basic dignity in this psychological view. The 
dignity is given to the forces dominating him, and he becomes easily the prey of 
despondency ~ bag He cannot be cured of these by giving him more of the 
same medicine, i.e., by asking him to adjust better because at the bottom of this 
advice is the same ap Aes view of man. Erich Fromm, in his most recent book 
entitled Psychoanalysis and Religion, offers interesting material on the adjust- 
ment theory. Again I do not suggest to answer the more philosophical question 
which of the two views is giving the truer picture of man. I prefer to take a more 
pragmatic stand and assert that the older view is more helpful for man’s mental 
health. It is true that this view does not suggest an easy life because a more 
meaningful life is harder to attain; it requires more sacrifice and discipline rather 
than the giving in to egotistic drives. I even think that the adoption of the 
adjustment theory was not so much caused by objective scientific findings, but 
because it offered a chance for a w ay out of the vicissitudes of a life according 
to the other view. But in the long run, the satisfaction coming from a meaningful 
life goes deeper and lasts longer than satisfaction coming from an adjustment 
life. In psychotherapy this view suggests, as we found before, that while the 
search for the causes of mental sickness is important, it is even more important 
to hold out to the patient a picture of a future normal life that is attractive enough 
to induce him to leave his present state. 


In reviewing the eight concepts of freedom, my aim has been to bring out 
the relevance these freedoms have to many phenomena of clinical psy chology. 
But after the background of the preceding discussion is provided, this relevance 
can be demonstrated even more convincingly by pointing out the relationships 
which exist among all eight concepts. A clear insight into these relationships will 
equip us with a coherent structure in which most of the clinical phenomena can 
find a place which makes them more clearly understood. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF INNER FREEDOM TO OTHER CONCEPTS 


Since one of the most fruitful concepts is Fromm’s concept of inner freedom, 
I shall start with it and shall show its relationships to the other seven concepts. 
Economic independence and political freedom supplement inner freedom in the 
most logical manner. If inner freedom means being able to make decisions freely 
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on the basis of one’s own inmost motives and desires, those decisions make sense 
only if they can be translated into action. What are decisions worth that cannot 
be realized? Political freedoms try to guarantee absence of outward interference. 
Where we do not have political freedoms we will have authoritative forces 
which not only make realization of decisions reached by inner freedom impossible, 
but as Fromm has shown (to us) it can encroach on the very existence of inner 
freedom. I would stress possibility, not certainty of such encroachment since 
there is the case of the man who is able to preserve his inner freedom against the 
most terrific pressure of authority. Take Niemoeller in Hitler Germany. To such 
a man inner freedom would be particularly precious being so strongly endangered, 
and would be a source of increased self-esteem; on the other hand the inability 
to transform decision into action could be felt especially keenly. The way in 
which inner freedom is related to political freedom is interesting also as evidence 
for a point which I made earlier, namely for the distinction between the two 
types of authority. One of the political freedoms is freedom of w orship. Here the 
decision found with the help of inner freedom is realized in actions in which the 
individual bows to an authority, thus in this case inner freedom and one type of 
authoritarian relatedness fit nicely together. 


As political freedoms are necessary to supplement inner freedom, so inner 
freedom must be at the roots of political freedom. Political freedom would be 
meaningless in an individual who does not enjoy inner freedeom, for example, in 
neurotics driven by anxiety and by their awareness of big insoluble problems. 


Striving for economic independence is another result of man’s insight into 
the close relationship between decision and action. To many, economic in- 
dependence seems to be the most dependable safe-guard for realizing decisions 
made with inner freedom, not only in the economic field, but also in other fields 
due to the leisure time economic independence is able to provide. We should 
consider this positive aspect very strongly in clinical work, when in weighing 
the pros and cons of economic independence we are liable to overstress the 
negative factors arising in our industrialized society. In some instances, however, 
the striving to guarantee the fruits of inner freedom by economic independence 
may degenerate into materialistic reliance of man on himself alone, very similar 
to the humanistic intellectualistic self-reliance, and making man’s position equally 
precarious. In both cases the implications of inner freedom are misunderstood 
because inner freedom does not require complete dependence of man on himself. 


In making a comparison between economic independence and political 
freedom in respect to their significance for inner freedom, I consider political 
freedom of greater importance because it embraces all fields of human activity, 
while economic independence applies mainly to one area and even in that area, 
its importance is restricted because inner freedom can be realized in actions in an 
economically dependent situation. Many times the scientist working in the 
laboratory of a university or of a big plant will not only not resent his economic 
dependence, but will welcome it as a source of security which gives him peace 
of mind for his work. 


Tue RELATIONSHIPS TO DEVELOPMENTAL CONCEPTS 


Even closer than the relations just observed are the connections between 
inner freedom and our two developmental concepts of freedom. The child’s 
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striving for independence while it is striving for independence in action, expresses 
the first stirrings of the individual’s desire for inner freedom. Desire for inner 
freedom is the basis of striving for independence. The latter becomes under- 
standable and meaningful only when we recognize this basis. The close connec- 
tion between both becomes clearest in the extreme cases when independence is 
not achieved; fixation to father or mother indicates both, lack of inner freedom, 
and lack of independence in action. Maturity of the individual which we see in 
his achieving independence i is SO very significant to us only because the individual 
has achieved inner freedom along with outward independence. Comparison of the 
two concepts also produces valuable additional material for proving the dual role 
which authority plays as a determining factor in inner freedom. As we said in the 
previous discussion, independence has to be achieved along with maintaining a 
certain degree of dependence on the parents. This dependence on the parents is 
accepted by the child largely on the basis of his identification with them, and in 
his identification the parents are regarded as authorities. The authority of the 
parents is accepted freely because by accepting it a deep need of the child for 
submission to authority is answered. Authority can deteriorate easily into the 
oppressive type if it is used by the parent to thwart the child’s striving for in- 
dependence. Much of adolescent tragedy consists of the futile struggles of the 
child in trying to preserve the high image of genuine authority of the parent 
against the parent’s actions which seem to belie this image. In most cases 
we misunderstand the adolescent’s rebellion when we interpret it solely as an 
expression of his desire for freedom at any cost. In cases where the child is under- 
stood, striving for independence i is not hampered by accepting authority. On the 
contrary the security which comes from the close relationship with the parents 
makes the child’s striving for independence easier, and because of the close re- 
lationship the child is open to counsel of experienced parents in his trial and 
error struggle for independence. The insight which makes the parent relinquish 
the authority over certain areas of actions to the child, strengthens the child’s 
belief in the parent’s superiority. This side-by-side existence of striving for in- 
dependence and of belief in authority, foreshadows the similar situation of adult 
life when inner freedom is supplemented by belief in authority, and in this con- 
text the most important point for clinical work is that the childhood experiences 
described train the individual for accepting the similar adult experiences. Vice 
versa: the adult who, as a child, has fought for his independence against the op- 
pressive type of authority will not be able to see the possibility (and necessity 
for good mental health!) of achieving inner freedom along with belief in author- 
ity. He will push his concept of inner freedom to the point where it has to include 
absolute self-reliance, and independence from any authority, and then we arrive 
at the humanistic intellectualistic concept. Compare Monsignore Sheean’s similar 
explanation of atheism. 


How inner freedom is achieved in a very complex context, along with ex- 
periences of a quite different nature, can also be seen when we compare it with 
the greatly modified concept of educational freedom. As we have seen, the ideal 
of having the child unfold his potentialities has to be greatly curtailed in daily 
experience, when many of these potentialities prove undesirable, and others could 
not unfold except for a very active interference with the child’s education. The 
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final product of this process, namely the adult, has gone through so many and 
forceful stages of being molded, pruned, and checked, that it is amazing that 
he still calls values and motives his own and that he desires and experiences an 
inner freedom for making his own decisions. The great clinical problem is to 
learn to mold, to prune, and to check so carefully that what is left is not the i image 
of the educator, but the best in the individual having been freed and dev eloped 
for adult action. Therefore, believers in this type of “education are just as aware 
of the preciousness of individual personality as progressive educators are; they 

are only more realistic about the conditions under which the individual will 
function. They know about the great difficulty which is inherent in preserving 
freedom in the middle of so much interference, but they cannot disregard the 
positive importance of interference. 


RELATIONSHIP OF INNER FREEDOM AND FREEDOM OF WILL 


By comparing inner freedom with freedom of will and by studying the ways 
in which they are related to each other, we can learn much about the nature of 
both. At first glance it could appear that they are identical, as both put the 
greatest emphasis on freedom in making a decision, as an inner experience. In 
both, we find ourself ultimate judges and sole masters of our decisions. What 
happens to those decisions when we try to translate them into actions signifies a 
new stage and is irrelevant to these two concepts, quite different from the con- 
cepts which deal with freedom of action. Yet, even more important than these 
conspicuous similarities are the differences, since they establish each as a concept 
of freedom in its own right different from the other. Inner freedom applies to any 
motive that we want to realize, motives of social prestige, gregariousness, power, 
creative expression, scientific curiosity and all others. In striving for the realiza- 
tion of all of them we feel free of forces compelling us to strive for the realization. 
We strive for the realizations because they answer our own felt needs. Freedom 
of will applies to only one section of motives, namely moral motives, and it 
applies to them in a way different from the way in w hich inner freedom applies 
to its motives because freedom of will functions only in a conflict of moral with 
immoral motives while inner freedom is experienced in any striving, and no con- 


flict of motives is necessary. 


Here I differ again from Fromm who gives an oversimplified and over 
harmonious picture of moral man when he holds that the healthy individual in 
his possession of inner freedom wants to love his fellow man as well as himself. 
and that it is a sure sign of lack of self love if he cannot love his fellow man. It 
is true that inner freedom is indispensible for loving one’s fellow man, and Karen 
Horney has shown to us impressiv ely how the neurotic’s love of others is not 
genuine, is nothing but a means of fortify ing his defenses against anxiety. But this 
necessity for inner freedom does not exclude the existence of the dichotomy of 
egotism and altruism in man and the painful struggle between these two. Moral 
man is not harmonious. He is in a permanent state of disharmony. Only the saint, 
if he exists, has reached harmony. Fromm gives the wrong position to both 
altruism and egotism. Altruism is not easy and matter of fact to the normal 
individual, but “something for the attainment of which he has to overcome his 
strong egotistic strivings. Egotism, on the other hand, is something very easy 
and matter of fact to the normal individual and not a neurotic strain in him. 
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In freedom of will we have a peculiar value experience, with the help of 
which we consider one motive higher than the other. This experience is alien to 
inner freedom. How important it is for clinical psychology can be concluded 
from the phenomenon which often results from use of freedom of will: namely, 
sense of guilt. This sense of guilt comes from our understanding that we followed 
the lower motive when we could have followed the higher. It is a phenomenon 
that has no place in inner freedom. In spite of these basic differences in nature 
in our experiences, the two concepts are intimately related. Inner freedom is the 
condition sine qua non for freedom of will. If an individual lacks inner freedom 
he cannot have freedom of will. For example, the neurotic may believe he has 
a choice, when in reality anxiety and repressed forces underlying the anxiety are 
making the choices. On the other hand freedom of will is supplementing inner 
freedom in a way which makes inner freedom much more significant in the whole 
of human personality than it would otherwise appear. The possibility and 
actuality of rising to a higher moral level make for man’s dignity and greatness, 
and inner freedom becomes more important as a presupposition for this dignity 
and greatness. 


INNER FREEDOM AND ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


In turning to the last comparison, namely between inner freedom and 
Kierkegaard’s absolute freedom and in studyi ing the relatedness of both in our 
experience, we will note one basic difference. While inner freedom which we 
strive to achieve is a great asset in human living, absolute freedom causes the 
greatest of difficulties in living. We do not want to achieve it but we find it 
already present. It is a deeply disturbing foundation of our lives, and in order 
to live with it we strive for achievement in other fields, according to Goldstein, 
or we build a wall of defense against, it according to Kierkegaard. Out of the 
basic differences in the nature of the two concepts there comes a very plausible 
relatedness in our experience: namely, the achievement of inner freedom can 
become the main means by which we can learn to tolerate the loneliness and 
anxiety originating in absolute freedom. At the same time, since the experience 
of absolute freedom is very strong and pervades the whole of human experience 
at all times, it seems appropriate to marshal against it not only inner freedom but 
the three best of the other freedoms which we discussed and which are intimately 
connected with inner freedom. They add power and significance to inner free- 
dom: freedom of will shows the best use of inner freedom, political freedom 
guarantees freedom of the action resulting from the use of inner freedom, 
successful striving of the child for independence accomplishes the developmental 
basis on which inner freedom can rest. Inner freedom, along with the three others, 
helps us to live a meaningful life, and this meaningful life is the wall which we 
build against the abyss of absolute freedom. Kierkegaard himself was so con- 
vinced of the experience of absolute freedom and of the central importance of 
dealing with it successfully that he considered only one experience adequate 
for dealing with it, and all other methods only escape mechanisms. While I can- 
not share Kierkegaard’s preference for the religious experience we can learn 
important interrelated lessons from his statement: only the very best and most 
forceful methods can deal adequately with so extreme and radical a situation. 
Therefore, inner freedom seems to be well suited to the task because it makes man 
live on his own original and inmost resources, and gives him, therefore, self 
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assurance and security, and freedom of will is equally suited because it fills life 
with higher values, and man with a sense of dignity. But pondering the all 
pervasive sense of loneliness and the terrifying anxiety coming from absolute 
freedom, we may not over esteem the help coming from the other freedoms. 
Thus we can understand why acceptance of true authority, of the parents in 
childhood and of God in adulthood, may be a welccme ally in fighting absolute 
freedom, and how sole reliance on himself makes men so ‘strained because it is 
not strong enough to overcome loneliness and anxiety. The second main lesson 
we can take from Kierkegaard points at the great temptation to conceal the 
terrifying human situation to ourselves by escape into all kinds of hectic and 
varied activities so we do not have time and strength to think of our main concern. 
In clinical work we find the best evidence for attitudes of this kind in our 
patients’ attitudes toward death. Death signifies more strongly the nothingness 
on which human existence rests and toward which absolute freedom points, 
than does any other human experience. Therefore we are not surprised at the 
many method and the great speed man employes in order to run away from 
death. Facing death and accepting it emotionally, not just knowing about it 
intellectually is very hard for man, and this comes out most conspiciously in old 
age when the individual feels pushed against the wall. Another phenomenon that 
we have met a number of times in our discussion is also better understood when 
we interpret it as an escape from absolute freedom, namely the acceptance of 
authority with loss of inner freedom. We are so terrified by the absolute lack 
of ties which Kierkegaard’s absolute freedom suggests that we are willing to 
sacrifice self esteem and dignity if we can only possess some ties with others 
which give us security. Such an interpretation of this type of accepting authority 
also stresses the difficulties we have in achieving inner freedom. It is like trying to 
stand upright on the brink of an abyss and not be gripped by dizziness. It would 
be so much more tempting to look for a stronghold on which we can rely so we 
will not tumble down, but because it is so difficult to achieve inner freedom, the 
satisfaction we receive from achieving it is profound and makes inner freedom a 
strong method of dealing with absolute freedom. The strength of the method, 
again, as we said before, should not lead to over-estimation and to judging it the 
only method available. 


I hope I have been successful in intimating how the eight concepts of free- 
dom, closely interrelated, cover the whole field of human personaiity, and how 
they offer keys to the understanding of many phenomena significant for normal 
and abnormal psychology. Again ‘I wish to stress the fact that for clinical 
psychology the greatest value of a clear understanding of all these concepts lies 
in providing a picture of man that we can hold out to our patient as an ideal 
toward which to strive after we have helped him in understanding the etiology 
of his difficulties. As justified as the emphasis is on clearing away the obstacles 
from the patient’s road of life,—-and psychoanalysis has done an admirable job 
here »— just as necessary it is not to leave the patient, so helped, to himself, but 
to give him the goals for which to strive with his newly recovered potentialities. 
If this is not done the patient in many cases will not be able to find these goals 
himself, but will develop new difficulties and will jeopardize the work already 
accomplished in helping him to understand the causes of his old difficulties. The 
life that the new picture holds out to him is not simple and easy, but it is realistic 


and worthwhile. oO 

















FREEDOM AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


BY EARL C. CUNNINGHAM 


TWICE A YEAR DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS the writer has had the privilege of 
teaching a graduate class in the philosophy of education. Structural to the scheme 
of the course has been a section dealing with democratic control of the public 
schools. Generous segments of the extensive literature on this subject have been 
reviewed and evaluated. Invariably, significant numbers of students, some of 
superior ability dnd maturity of judgment, have reacted to this unit in a some- 
what paradoxical manner. Their position can be summarized as follows: “Certainly 
we believe in democratic social control; we believe that the rights of individuals 
should be respected; we believe in the principles of freedom and _ self- 
determination. But there is one thing we must say about democratic control as 
practical schoolmen: it wont work!” 


This theme has its individual variations. .. . One man reports that student 
government tripped him up and cost him his job; another reports that shared 
authority with professional personnel caused him endless grief; still another got 
his fingers burned with pupil courts of justice. Among those asserting that 
democratic control won’t work in public education there is this almost universal 
claim: “If you want to lose your job just run your school on democratic 
principles.” 

Since many of these assertions have come from level headed, relatively suc- 
cessful schoolmen, the writer has taken the position that such assertions cannot 
be brushed off lightly. They posed a problem which eventually became form- 
ulated in the writer’s mind in the form of a disjunctive: either the principles of 
democratic contro] are faulty and impracticable, or these public school men have 
formed erroneous conceptions regarding democratic control. A reasonably long 
period of reflection plus empirical inquiry forced attention on the second half 
of the disjunct—that some public school men have not thought through the im- 
plications of democratic control. 


As an outgrowth of this enlarging conviction, the writer developed a fur- 
ther unit of study which was aimed at an operational rapprochement between 
the concept of democratic control and public education. This paper, Freedom in 
Public Education, presents the core of this attempted rapprochement. 


The position taken in this study, that democratic control in public education 
is not only theoretically tenable but also operationally coercive under our form 
of government, is based upon two major assumptions. The first is that an 
operational approach to freedom which is grounded in practical human experi- 
ence, and as expressed in the continuum of history, must take precedence over 
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idealized constructions which have been formulated pretty much in a con- 
ceptualized, non-empirical vacuum. To support this assumption, Part I considers 
some antecedents of the American concept of freedom. 


The second assumption is that freedom does not connote the absence of law 
but rather the presence of law. Part II of the study, “Freedom Under Law,” at- 
tempts further to set the problem of democratic control in public education in 
a feasible, operational context. It is believed that such an exposition will aid i 
making invalid the assertion, “But democratic controls won’t work in our 


schools.” 


I. Some ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


At least one fundamental distinction must be made before there can be any 
genuine rapprochement between freedom and public education. This distinction 
relates to the problem of definition. 


Definitions can be formulated in at least two ways. First, definition may 


follow the Platonic pattern of genus and difference, in which one attempts to 
relate nouns or substantives to more general classes of things until he has finally, 
through an ascending and exhaustive system of classification, shown the relation- 
ship of a species to its highest order or class. Once this highest order of 
relationship .has been established one knows the meaning of the term defined. 

inductive, is 


Now essentially this Platonic method, while theoretically 
which 


actually a conceptualizing process based on the assumption that species, 
are the data of experience, are related to generalized, eternal forms, which are 
non-empirical, and which are the most real by virtue of their being the most 
general. Since this whole process of Platonic definition is one of abstracting 
common factors from the miscellany of the total field or pattern in which they 
were observed, it follows that definitions derived by this attack are essentially 
idealized logical constructions. 

The last step in this Platonic process follows this pattern: Since the process 
of abstracting common factors from particularized events yields the essence or 
form of a term, then follows the deductive procedure (w hich by far is the more 
important) of squeezing from the form of a substantive its idealized meanings. 
As Plato and many of his successors saw it, this becomes the purpose of logic. 
This method poses some very real difficulties to one who seeks to implement it 
in particularized social situations. These difficulties will be elaborated upon more 
fully in a later section of the study. 


The second method of definition, and the one upon which the validity of 
this paper hinges, is the operational method. Traditional logic sought definition 
of nouns. Operational logic seeks definition of verbs. After all, in the history of 
science, what is the meaning of a concept but the contextualized operations w hich 
are the outgrowth of specialized experiences? Further, what is “logic” but a series 
of conceptualized, specialized operations obedience to which are presumed to 
yield truth. Yet further, the genuine meaning of “truth” is not by genera and 
differentia but fidelity to a given set of operations. 

Thus if one seeks, by operational procedures to define “freedom,” 
examine the operations or the complex of operations out of which it emerged. 


he must 
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The observed operations is “freedom.” This point of view can be epitomized by 
a quotation from P. W. Bridgman: * 


“The new attitude (as toward definitions) is entirely different. We may illus- 
trate by considering the concept of length: What do we mean by the length of an 
object? We evidently know what we mean by length if we can tell what the length 
of any object is .. . To find the length of an object we have to perform certain 
phy sical operations. The concept of length is therefore fixed when the operations 
by which length is measured are fixed; that is, the concept of length involves as 
much as, and nothing more than, the set of operations by which length is deter- 
mined. In general, we mean by any concept nothing more than a set of opera- 
tions; the concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of operations.” 


In applying the operational point of view to the concept “freedom,” one 
must observe and describe the total set of societal operations in which the con- 
cept functions. Always the frame-of-reference of freedom must be society, 
viewed organismically ‘and not extra-empirically. lf one abstracts “freedom” from 
the set of operations out of which it emerged, he is obviously and evidently talk- 
ing of something entirely different from “freedom” as found within a given set 
of operations. 


To see “freedom” operationally is to observe it in its social context. It can- 
not be abstracted from the social tensions, conflicts, compromises, struggles, etc., 
that gave it birth. To see it in context is to see it relatively, and to see it relativ ely 
is to recognize that it is in a state of becoming rather than in a state of being. 


This demand for definition in operational societal context is the antithesis of 
conceptualized, idealized definitions. It thus seems that the fundamental decision 
facing the educational practitioner is that of adopting a definitional system that 
has its roots deep in the functioning soil of the culture of which he is a part. With 
the present non- ideal situation of our society, it appears that this operational 
approach is the only one worth the considered attention of the public school 
educator. 


“he remainder o is section wi iv ) "SiS some statements 
Tl nder of this section will be given to an analysis of some stat nt 
presumed to be denotative of freedom in its societal settings—the settings to which 
developing American thought owes such huge debts. 


Thomas Hobbes: 


During the seventeenth century Thomas Hobbes, theorizing upon the origins 

of man’s institutions, advanced the thesis that man originally liv ed in a state of 
nature wherein unrestrained, egoistic impulse governed ‘his ev ery action. Accord- 
ing to Hobbes, there were two basic drives which were so fundamental that all 
human behavior could be traced to them. These were the drives of desire and 
aversion. As the individual nature-man faced his world, his every reaction to it 
passed through the alembic of one or the other of these basic human “categories”— 
if he desired something in his environment he would be acting according to nature 
if he actively pursued this object of desire until he possessed or achieved it. It 
seems that Hobbes’ primitive man was so constituted that his reactions of desire 


‘Bridgman, P. W., The Logic of Modern Physics, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927. p. 5. 
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or aversion were fundamentally aggressive—that is, if he desired, he pursued; if the 
situation repulsed, he retreated; but always he acted upon the bases of the two 
drives. His responses were limited only by his ability to satisfy himself and to 
restrain others as they sought the objects of his desire. The fact that men were 
constituted so much alike that they desired the same things and were repulsed 
by the same objects, was a fundamental part of Hobbes’ theory. 


An example will aid our analysis of Hobbes: Let us suppose that an individual 
whom we shall designate as “A” is attracted toward something. He is driven 
toward the possession of this something, thoroughly unrestrained by any group 
restrictions or altruistic impulses. If duplicity, treachery, brute force, etc., pro- 
mote his purposes, he, of course, will use them. 2 However, “‘A” is not alone in 
desiring this “something,” for according to Hobbes, men tend to be attracted to 
the same things. Thus others, whom we shall designate as “B,” “C,” and “D” are 
after the same thing “A” desires. It may be, too, that this object of desire is 
already possessed by “X.” 


Now let us suppose that “A” is smart enough or strong enough to get posses- 
sion of that which he desires and which ‘“X” owns—and which also individuals 
“B,” “C,” and “D” are trying to get. “A” has it, but is it his to enjoy and to 
hold? Only so long as he can keep some stronger, cleverer, more unscrupulous 
schemer from taking it away from him—and we should remember that the whole 
“pack” of human wolves, as individuals, are after what “A” has taken from “X.” 
Thus, “A” can possess only in proportion to his direct ability to keep possession. 


Thus man lived in the state of nature. . . . Somewhere along the tortuous 
trail of his evolutionary growth he began to look critically at his own customs. 
He looked about him and saw older and weaker men living lives of misery and 
despair because they were unable to secure or protect those things w hich they 
desired. Perhaps they saw themselves caught in the vicious grip of untrammeled 
egoism, and that they vaguely felt as Hobbes wrote: that man’s life in the state 
of nature was “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 


It was when man began evaluating his unrestrained egoistic “freedom” that 


he realized that the state of nature was an intolerable condition—and with this 
recognition, according to Hobbes, morality, the state, and various forms of social 
control, were born. And it should be emphasized that, in Hobbes’ mind, at least, 
the purposes of morality, the state, etc. were not to destroy freedom but to give 
it a permanency and reality impossible under the reign of pure egoism. 


“Do not to others what one would not suffer from them” became the core 


of the credo of the Social Contract. This enlightened-self-interest credo could be 
further expanded somewhat as follows: In order to gain in the long run, it is nec- 
essary to sacrifice; in order to gain lasting access to the goods and pleasures of 
life, one must act altruistically; in order that the good things of life can be 
guaranteed to the individual, all individuals must practice self-control, must co- 
operate, must insist upon justice, equality, and fair-play. Thus the social contract 


? Actually this language of “duplicity,” etc., is misleading, in that it is symbolic of socialized 


situations predicated on controls. 
* Burgess, Joseph. An Introduction to the History of Philosophy. p. 234. 
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is substituted in order to pour meaning and value and permanency into “freedom,” 
which, under the reign of sheer egoism, had proved disastrous and self-defeating. * 


John Locke: 


A younger contemporary of Hobbes, John Locke, attracted by the social 
writings of Hobbes and others, set out to expound his own reasons for the origins 
of morality, the state, and other means of social control. Locke agreed with 
Hobbes that man had originally lived in a state of nature, that he found this state 
of nature self-defeating; and that he instituted government as a device for cor- 
recting the faults inherent in the state of nature. 


Unlike Hobbes, Locke thought that man possessed certain natural rights in 
the state of nature by virtue of his being a man. These natural rights Locke 
thought to be life, liberty, and property. But, in the state of nature, the conditions 
for fulfilling these fundamental rights were hampered because of the lack of any 
objective agency possessing either the power or the wisdom to adjudicate dis- 
putes and conflicting claims. Especially was man insecure in his property in the 
state of nature. 


To correct these limiting conditions upon life, liberty, and property, Locke 
envisions nature-man acting collectiv ely, and of his own free volition, to form- 
ulate a representative government w hich would extend, enhance and enrich 
these basic natural rights. While the metaphysical implications of Locke’s doctrine 
of natural rights are outside the province of this paper, and recognizing that 
much of his thinking has been in disrepute since Hume’s criticisms, his basic 
contention, that governments exist to protect and enrich human rights, seems 
valid. 


David Hume: 


A summary of the thinking of another eighteenth century British empiricist 
relative to the origin of such social controls as morality and the state, demands 
our attention. David Hume’s theory of the origin of the state can best be ap- 
proached through his system of ethics: There are two grounds for morality: 
(1) The ground of utility for the individual and society, and (2) the ground of 
immediate agreeables of certain acts of behavior. 


Even with nature-man, experience is Operative in something of an historic 
continuum. These cumulative experiences have pointed toward the utility of 
certain selected types of behavior as opposed to other rejected types of behavior. 
In other words, nature-man learned that certain ways of doing contributed both 
to individual and social enrichment. Morality comes to be a symbolic representa- 
tion for selected behavior habits that have been found to lead to desirable results. 


In the same way, the state becomes a large scale means for satisfying the 
interests and needs of people who have no choice but to live together. The 


*No attempt is made here to justify Hobbes’ theory of the way in which the social con- 
tract originated. Empirical research has discredited most of his analysis. The point stressed 
here—and this is still valid—is that the only freedom which can be meaningful in the long 
run is one based on reciprocal respect and obligation, and respect and obligation are restrictive! 
For readers unfamiliar with Hobbes, his government took the form of an absolute monarchy. 
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fundamental function of the state is to promote and protect the happiness of its 
people. In other words, it is the purpose of the state to extend such human rights 
as freedom, not to coerce and limit them. 


Alone, Hume argued, man _ had slight opportunity to satisfy his desires 
or cravings in any permanent manner. Recognizing this empirically, man comes 
to see the utility of social controls. Hume points out, for example, that the 
“goods” of life are limited so that there are not enough of them to go around. 
Unrestrained egoism will inevitably result in narrowing the circle of those who 
can have access to these goods—w hich is equivalent to saying that the means to 
happiness will be highly restricted to the few. 


The state enters the picture as a curb upon egoistic action. It is a guarantor 
of security which is a requisite to a peaceful, happy existence. ( ‘ertainly Hume’s 
writings indicate that freedom in a non-controlled state-of-nature was a lesser 
freedom than one within the structure of just controls. The state, then, exists 
to expedite justice as conceived by the group to protect the freedoms of both 
the individual and the group. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau: 


The last example pointing to “what we mean by freedom” is extracted from 
the writings of the volatile eighteenth century Frenchman, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Rousseau, in common with the other writers in this section, projects 
man backward into a state of nature. But with Rousseau this nature-man was a 
“noble savage,” socially orientated by nature, full of sympathy and pity for his 
fellow creatures. 


Man started his earthly saga happy and free from vices. He remained in this 
free and happy state until he became prostituted by artificial devices of civiliza- 
tion such as the arts and sciences and private possession of property. Rousseau 
reasoned that these lead to luxury, and that greed and the will to power are out- 
growths of luxury. As society ‘advances, there is a cumulative pyramiding of 
vices, culminating in distinction of classes and of wealth which are the roots 
of economic and social evil—the great breeders of human misery and unhappiness. 


In his Le Contrat Social Rousseau advocates scrapping “civilized” ways of 
living and a return to the state of nature. However, this return to a state of nature 
was not for purposes of remaining there, but in order to get a new start for 
building a society which would perpetuate the simple virtues of man’s original 
state. 


Rousseau thinks of society as a voluntary agreement entered into by men to 
offset, so far as possible, the evils attendant upon man’s emergence from the 
state of nature with its primitive perfections. ... Now if this voluntary Contrat 
Social is to be effective, power to enforce it must be lodged somew here in the 
social body. There must be sovereignty or the whole Contrat will fall to earth. 


The prime business of the sovereignty is to perfect legislation which will 
preserve freedom and equality—not in any absolute sense but to the extent that it 
will prevent men from doing violence to others; to prevent them from gaining 
special powers and controls over others because of too great differences in 


property and wealth. 
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Finally, the source of man’s prostitution is not social organization, per Sse, 
but the educational program which society has permitted to develop. The solu- 
tion to society is not the destruction of society but the development of an educa- 
tional procedure that will condition children to respond in “natural” directions. 
The fundamental point of Rousseau’s analysis from the point of view of this 
paper is that man’s chances of freedom are better enhanced through the social 
contrat than by remaining in the state of nature however “noble” that might 
have been. 


Summary: 


A summary of the positions of the foregoing men reveals some factors of 
significance for our analysis: One, there is common agreement that as man moved 
from savagery into higher group relationships, systems of social control became 
necessary. Two, there is common agreement that the purpose of controls was 
that of extending and guaranteeing freedoms rather than for the purpose of 
limiting or destroying them. Three, with the exception of Hobbes, there is com- 
mon agreement that sovereignty derives its powers from the voluntary consent 
of the controlled, and is at all times subject to modification and correction by 
the controlled. Finally, there is common agreement that egoistic methods are 
self-defeating; and that while egoism may be the ultimate in any logical construct 
of freedom, actually, man finds that the freedoms he has under methods of social 
control are more to be desired than those he has in the unrestrained state of nature. 


Il. THe PrincieLte oF FreEEpoM UNper Law 


At the risk of repeating what has already been said, it seems necessary to 
stress that words and concepts derive their meanings through empirical opera- 
tions and relationships. The day has along since passed when the practical school- 
man can operate his definitional system on the Platonic theory that in some 
trans-empirical realm all concepts exist in perfection of meaning and that our 
knowledge of them is acquired through some esoteric doctrine of remembrance. 
We must recognize language for what it is: as arbitrary signs symbolizing an 
experience or a complex of experiences. 


It is considered of high significance that symbols of language should not be 
completely abstracted from their experiential contexts. If and when this happens 
the consequent is semantic “fuzziness” or ambiguity. 


The above statement is of special significance when dealing with the 
semantically difficult word “freedom.” Abstract it from its societal contexts— 
that which Dewey calls the “experiential continuum”—and the imaginations of 
men can have a field-day with it. Around it they can construct their hypotheticals, 
their utopias, their ideals—and their impossibles in the light of practical social 
actualizations. It is suggested that it is at this exact point where the purely 
theoretical meets the functionally societal that the crux of the whole problem 
is found. 


One feels at times that many miss the essence of the problem of freedom 
in education, or freedom in society. They speak as if the vital problems were 
controls versus absence of controls—which is not the problem at all, for if man 
is to live together with any security, controls there must be! The genuine prob- 
lem which the educator or politician must face is: what kind of controls? 
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If the thinking of the men cited in Part I means anything at all, it is that 
man’s chances for freedom under law are much greater than his chances outside 
the structure of law. One can go even further in his generalizations here: it seems 
necessary to conclude that the only freedoms man can have in group life are 
those which are made possible through self- imposed laws. * 


Perhaps the above may be more clear if stated in terms of a rather familiar 
approach: In reflecting upon his experiences, man finds himself thinking in terms 
of an unqualified idealized freedom; yet within the structure of this idealized 
freedom he finds some contradications which seem to vitiate the whole frame- 
work. As he weighs the problem in terms of its antitheses, he recognizes that the 
sheer fact of living together demands a reconstruction of idealized freedom in 
terms of a higher synthesis. This new synthesis, which is operational, involves 
the somewhat paradoxical situation of relinquishing some of his freedoms in 
order that he may gain greater freedoms. In fact, the American Declaration of 
Independence i is but a restatement of this higher synthesis of the concept of free- 


dom: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created . . . with 
certain unalienable rights. . . . That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men...” 


Thus, unless democratic governments become destructive of the ends for 
which they were instituted, they are the formulators of laws which stand as the 
safe- -guards of man’s freedoms. Azd outside the structure of law there can be 
no freedom. 


Suggestive answers to three questions will serve as illustrations of the thesis 
that there can be no freedom outside the structure of law—at least, none that is 
operationally worthy of the name “freedom”: One, what are some implications 
of the expression “freedom of thought”? Two, what are some implications of 

“academic freedom”? Three, what are some implications of the popular expres- 
sion “freedom of activity”? 


What is Freedom of Thought? 


As one begins an analysis of what is meant by “freedom of thought,” he 
discovers empirically that almost all Americans believe in it. But what is it, pre- 
cisely, that they believe? Do they mean that one can believe whatever he wants 
to believe, regardless? Is “freedom of thought” weighted to the extent that it 
means absence of controls? Or is there, within the implicative system at least, 
the concept of law, of controls? 


Someone remarks, “I am free to accept or reject ideas as I please.” Is he? It 
seems obvious that the answer is “No!” It is “no” at least if one wishes to com- 
mand the respect of intelligent men! Men whose conclusions count for anything 
at all are not free to think as they please. They are free to think only in so far 
as their thinking follows the controls or laws of the specific realm of discourse in 
which they are operating. For example, in terms of Aristotelian logic, one is not 
free to assume the truth of contradictories; neither can one ignore the law of 
excluded-middle in formulating judgments; nor is one free to ignore the principle 
of identity. 


* We are thinking in a democratic frame of reference, of course. 
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Now obviously, as any teacher of logic knows, people do the things men- 
tioned above, but when they do, they commit the fallacies resident in the state- 
ments. To reason erroneously does not mean they are free to think; it actually 
means that they don’t know how to think rationally, which is something entirely 
different from freedom of thought. 

Or again, is one free to think as he pleases, letting his prejudices and wishes 
serve as his only controls, in such areas as the social and biological sciences? For 
example, is one free to believe that Abraham Lincoln never lived, and that the 
great body of literature concerning him is myth? Ask the historian! He will 
present to our free-lance-egoist-in- historical thinking a great body of refined 
controls which are considered coercive in determining valid historical opinion. 


Yet again, is one free to reject the theory of evolution solely on the grounds 
that it runs counter to a pet prejudice predicated on a special creation hypothesis? 
Consult the biologist—the specialist in this field. He again will present to our 
egoistic—“thinker” rigid intellectual controls by which all procedures and con- 
clusions must be w eighted. Is it not obvious that in such areas as logic, biology, 
and history, a man becomes free only as becomes expert in operating within 
the framework of established controls—law 


What is Academic Freedom? 


Another example of the thesis that the only freedom one has is under law, 
grows out of question Two concerning academic freedom. We pose the familiar 
question, “What is academic freedom?” Does it imply the “right” to air any 
prejudice one may have? Does it mean that one has the “right” to introduce 
any subject into his class discussions, whether relevant or not? Does it imply that 
one is free to ignore the conclusions of scholarship and grind one’s particular axe? 


If one’s demands follow the pattern of the above question, he is obviously 
thinking in terms of what has earlier been described in this analysis as idealized 
freedom. And if one demands this idealized freedom he is asking for freedom 
from law, not freedom under law. 


The American Association of University Professors °® has recently prepared 
a new statement of the meaning of academic freedom—a statement which attempts 
to protect both the freedoms of the professor and the administration with whom 
he works. The whole statement reflects the thesis of this paper—that freedoms 
are the outgrowth of law. For example, one has full freedom in research and in 
the publication of the results of this research; he is free to introduce any relevant 
materials into his classes and to discuss them objectively; he is mot free to intro- 
duce irrelevant controversial matters, nor is he free in violating any contractual 
arrangements made with the administration prior to his hiring. 


What is Freedom of Activity? 


The third example we would present illustrating the principle of freedom 
under law has to do with some implications of the concept of “freedom of 
activity.” A freshman high school pupil enters the principal's office protesting 
that the typing teacher has been infringing upon his liberties—she insists that he 


* Bulletin, “Academic Freedom,” Vol. 33, Spring 1947, No. 1, pp. 74-75. 
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learn to use certain fingers in hitting particular letters on the keyboard while he 
feels that it is his right to use w hatever fingers wherever he pleases whenever he 
pleases. Is this demand of the pupil a legitimate freedom? Is the teacher infringing 
on his rights? The answer to the first question must, one believes, follow this 
direction: If the pupil’s objective is mastery of a skill, then his demand for free- 
dom is misplaced and irrelevant. The answer to the second question demands a 
categorical No! The teacher is not coercing him—she is guiding him in the only 
direction possible for a greater release of freedom, while his w ay will lead into 
a cul de sac, or into what Dewey terms a “miseducative experience.’ 


Summary of Part Il: 


No effort has been made in this section to be exhaustive; rather the illustra- 
tions, drawn almost at random, have been used to support the proposition that 
the only freedoms culture-man can have are those derived from law. From this 
analysis a restatement of the problems of freedom is offered: The problem is not 
controls versus absence of controls, but rather: what kind of controls afford the 
greatest release of freedom? 


II]. FREEDOM IN EpuCATION 

At no point in educational practice is there graver danger of jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire than at the point where the practitioner forsakes his 
allegiance to authoritarian methods of control and adopts principles of democratic 
control. And the danger arises when our practitioner is wnclear in his own think- 
ing about the implications of democratic controls. Some of these implications, 
drawn from earlier sections of this study, will be considered in this section. 


It would seem that his first imperative job involves taking a stand on mean- 
ings. He must settle once for all the problems of idealized versus functional 
freedoms. Idealized freedom is a conceptual projection. It abstracts the individual 
from society, and proceeding on the assumption that he exists in isolation, 
confers a structure of unqualified absolute rights upon him and calls these his 

“inalienable freedoms.” Having formulated these idealized freedoms, our educa- 
tional practitioner then proceeds to place the pupil back into the relativistic 
patterns of actual society and attempts to confer upon him in this functional 
context those absolute “rights” and “freedoms” which he evolved in a completely 
different context. 


In trying to ferret out the causes of the difficulties encountered by school 
administrators when attempting to employ democratic schools controls, the writer 
concluded that the difficulty was largely one of unwarranted inference and/or 
lack of cognizance of what was actually happening. The following is an attempt 
to reconstruct the cognitive (?) steps w hich eventuated in the conclusion that 
“,. democratic school controls won’t work”: 


1. In the abstracting process both “individual” and “freedom” were isolated from 
all social contexts. 


2. Considered in vacuo and deductively, it seems logically necessary to consider 
both the individual and his freedom as absolutes. Anything less than absolute 
rights is restrictive and limiting. This results in a rigid disjunctive: Either one is 
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free or he is not free. No middle ground is possible. Thus, “freedom” carries the 
necessary implication of total absence of controls, absolute personal autonomy, 
self-direction, absolute egoistic choice, etc. 


3. Armed with these highly abstracted and conceptualized definitions our school- 
man moves into the actual! school situation determined to operate it on demo- 
cratic priciples. And so he begins . . 


4. But in the schoolroom neither “individual” nor “freedom” is idealized or con- 
ceptualized. Absolutes become strangely meaningless. One by one he sees his 
extension of freedoms breaking down; he sees the purposes of the school falling 
apart. . . Eventually seeing the reefs ahead, upon which many contracts have 
been beaten to rubble, he reverts to authoritarian controls with the mental 
reservation that “democratic controls are like so much of professional education 
—sheer unworkable theory.” 


It is for such reasons as these that a shift in the modus operandi of definition 
seems so imperative. 


In contrast to these conceptual constructs of idealized freedom is functional 
freedom. Functional freedom is admittedly relativistic. It may point toward 
idealized patterns but its differentia lie in other directions. In actual societal 
contexts, operational freedom always reflects “give and take” compromise. 
Functional freedoms actually represent man’s striving to carve out for himself 
those rights and privileges which he esteems most. But the “carving out” of in- 
dividual rights is relational. It seems logically coercive that establishing a right 
implies the possibility of infringement of that right by other individuals. If this 
reasoning is correct, the projection of a right or freedom connotes the necessary 
implication of obligation. We are dealing then, not with a singular proposition 
but with at least a conjunctive both .. . and—both right and obligation. 


The above can be expressed in another and perhaps clearer manner: 1. Pos- 
session of freedoms by “A” implies obligations on the part of someone other than 
“A.” 2. Obligations imposed upon “A” implies the possession of freedoms by 
someone other than “A.” 3. Possession of freedoms by “A’ implies obligations on 
the part of “A.” 4. Obligations imposed on “A” implies possession of freedoms 
by “A.” 


In a democratic frame of reference these four propositions express necessary 
logical relations. Now if our operating schoolman will choose this functional 
analysis of freedom and stick to it, he can operate his school on democratic 
principles. 


In a functional frame of reference freedom in education does not imply 
anarchy or chaos in management. Faculty participation in school controls does 
not imply that by majority vote it has the right to emasculate administrative 
functions. Student government does not imply freedom eventuating in internal 
school anarchy. Freedom of conjoint participation is not a one way movement. 
Reciprocity of obligation and responsibility is inherent. 


It is generally accepted educational theory that the superintendent of 
schools is the executive officer of the board of education and responsible to it. 
Operationally, it is considered his prerogative to set the form of the school pro- 
gram. Among many other things he must answer the question, “What kind of 
controls?” It is contended here that the above prerogative of the superintendent 
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in determining methods of control is not absolute. He is a member of a society 
that has chosen to operate on democratic principles; he is a selected officer of a 
specialized public service institution which has as one of its major tenets the 
perpetuation of a particularized socio-political way of life. His position carries 
with it certain democratic imperatives as well as certain arbitrary implications. 


The answer to the question, “What kind of controls?” seems set for him. It 
becomes a question of how much? How much faculty and pupil participation? 
How much arbitrary control? How heavy or light must be the hand of control 
that he brings to bear on the school? 


At this point an assumption must be made. Its strengths and weaknesses are 
apparent—but willy-nilly, it must be made. We must assume that the superin- 
tendent is as cognizant of his citizenship responsibilities as of his potentials of 
arbitrary power. It must further be assumed that he understands that the very in- 
tent and purpose of American education demands that he operate the school on a 
philosophy of functionally maximal freedoms. 


In the light of these he can extend democratic controls only in so far as those 
with whom he works demonstrate their capacity for shared responsibility. In 
a practical sense the burden of proof must lie with the professional staff and the 


pupils. 

Admittedly, under such a system, freedoms may be extensive or limited. 
Such appears to be the implications of a functional freedom. Certainly, a pro- 
fessional staff and/or student body that is “long” on requests for extensions of 
freedom, and “short” on recognition of shared responsibility, constitutes as an 
abortive a Point of view as a superintendent who could extend freedoms but 
through arbitrary choices refuses to do so. Finally, it is contended that if the 
administrative officers of the school seek conscientiously to extend freedoms 
proportionately with expanding responsibilities for shared activities, then there is 
freedom in public education. 


IV. ConcLusion 


The whole problem of freedom in public education seems as simple as this: 
freedoms are learned—one has freedom of thought only as he learns to operate 
within the controls of rational discourse; he has freedom of opinion only when 
he learns how to separate “truth” from deliberate propaganda; he is free socially 
only after he has learned to live within the structure of social amenities; he is 
free politically only in so far as law affords protection of political rights; he is 
free to build a better democratic order only as he learns to fulfill the law abiding 
conditions necessary for its extension. Any thing less than these is at most an 
iilusion of freedom; and one who thinks he can find freedom outside the structure 
of law is, as Dewey observes, “. . . directed by forces over which he has no 


command.” ? 


In the light of this study, one of the functions of public education in a 
democratic society is the guidance of pupils into ways of living which take 


behavioral cognizance of the integral relationship between freedom and obligation. 
CG 


"Dewey, John, Experience and Education, p. 76. 

















THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY IN THE 
PAPAL ENCYCLICAL: 


Libertas Praestantissimum 
BY FREDERICK E. ELLIS 


“By LIBERTY,” SAID THE CATHOLIC HISTORIAN LORD ACTON, “I mean the assurance 
that every man shall be protected in doing what he believes to be his duty against 
the influence of authority and majorities, custom and opinion.” * The foregoing 
assertion of Lord Acton’s may be said to express the leitmotif of this paper. 


Liberty is not only the condition of achieving a more just and more humane 
social order but is also an ideal end toward w rhich a maturing society must 
inevitably move. Human freedom has never been completely achieved, ‘and its 
numerous violations in the arena of tyranny and conflict are a matter of historical 
record. Nevertheless, the urge tow ard a fuller measure of liberty is one of the 
perennial drives of man. Because individual liberty is contingent upon the liberties 
of other men, human freedom may be regarded as a harmonious balance between 
the divergent aspects of society. The concept of liberty is inexorably bound up 
with that of social tolerance. The need for the free- -play of ideas in the open 
market-place of truth is convincingly argued by Whitehead in Adventures of 
Ideas. Referring to Plato’s insistence upon freedom of contemplation and freedom 
for the communication of the results of contemplation, Whitehead notes that: 
“The moral of his [Plato’s] writings is that all points of view, reasonably 
coherent and in some sense with an application, have something to contribute to 
our understanding of the universe, and also involve omissions whereby they fail 
to include the totality of evident fact. The duty of tolerance is our finite homage 
to the abundance of inexhaustible novelty w hich is aw aiting the future, and to 
the complexity of accomplished fact w hich exceeds our strength of insight.” 


Thus a measure of the degree to which freedom prevails in any given society 
is the security enjoyed by minority groups. Only through a variety of opinion, 
freely expressed, are the ‘possibilities for human advancement realized. In other 
words, what Whitehead has called social tolerance is essential to truth, for in the 
open conflict with falsity, truth will always vindicate tolerance. Falsity, on the 
other hand, must depend upon physical violence for its perpetuation, and persecu- 
tion goes hand in hand with brutality and bigotry. Any principle or ideal which 
enlists the aid of coercion or persecution degrates and falsifies itself; the authority 
of consent is not to be equated with the authority of coercion. 





FREDERICK E. ELLIS is an Assistant Professor of History and Philosophy of Education at 
the University of Minnesota. 


* John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays, Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company, 1909, page 3. 

* Alfred North Whitehead. Adventures of Ideas, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, page 65. 
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In a free society each individual must base his actions upon the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience rather than upon the demands of an unanswerable 
authority. And conversely no force or power may rightly suppress the freeplay 
divergent and conflicting ideas on the pretext that traditionally established 

“truths” are violated. 


Liberty envisaged in these terms would seem necessary to any meaningful 
concept of liberal democracy. It charges with value the status of individual 
personality, and demands that civilization be equated with religious toleration 
and popular sovereignty, and above all, it encourages the method of tested 
intelligence to criticize the claims of authority regardless of the quarter from 
which they arise. 

Amid onslaughts upon intellectual freedom, it is imperative that the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church be made explicit. Such a study may well take 
as its point of departure the encyclical Libertas Pi ‘aestantissimum of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

“... There are many,” says the encyclical Libertas Praestantissimum, “who 
imagine that the Church is hostile to human liberty. Having a false and absurd 
notion as to what liberty is, either they pervert the very idea of freedom, or they 
extend it at their pleasure to many things in respect of which man cannot rightly 
be regarded as free.” * The encyclical points out further that although the subject 
of liberty has been treated in a previously published encyclical, Immortale Dei, the 
fact that many persons continue to adhere to false notions of liberty makes it nec- 
essary that the problem be discussed separately, hence Libertas Praestantissimum. 


Before proceeding with an analysis of this encyclical it will be useful to 


subject the word liberty to careful scrutiny and ev aluation, for few words are 
more bandied about, with the result that the word often means everything and 
consequently means nothing. Rather than seize upon a subjective and highly 
emotional meaning for the word /iberty, it would be better to attempt to attach 
a meaning which contains the highest possible degree of objectivity. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MEANING OF LIBERTY 


Liberty or freedom is culturally conditioned, and its assent or denial is 


inexorably molded by various cultural restrictions—political, economic or 
religious—which influence in great measure the nature and extent of human pur- 
poses. Although the limitations of culture serve in many ways to restrict freedom, 
it is through culture that man has surmounted the limitations of his natural equip- 
ment and of his environment. Freedom is profoundly dialectical and even 
paradoxical, it requires on the part of the individual the acceptance of social 
restrictions, the development of compelling loyalties based upon conviction; and 
the acceptance of a life-purpose. Freedom in a democratic society qualifies these 
basic essentials by insisting that the restrictions of society must not conflict with 
individual conscience or with man’s “natural rights,” e.g. habeas corpus, nor 
must they jeopardize the right of critical inquiry. Although individual loyalties 
and convictions are inevitably molded by culture, they must be the result of 


’ The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIll, op. cit 


°“T ibertas Praestantissimum,’ 
page 135. 
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man’s own development and critical appraisal rather than the imposition of 
external authority or dogma. Similarly, the framing of life-purposes is the re- 
sponsibility of the adivvidual who cannot, and ought not to attempt to escape 
the limitations and challenges of his culture, ber nevertheless should not act 
merely as a result of group pressure. Life-purposes should be forged by the 
individual in accordance with the convictions he has dev eloped by his voluntary 
exposure to, struggle with, and enrichment by influences he can use for productive 
self-dev elopment and for the interests of humanity. To err is human, and man 
must not be denied the right to make mistakes, prov iding he does not outrage the 
common ethical sense and that he assumes responsibility for his errors. 


The insistence of democracy upon individualism and critical inquiry does not 
result in anarchy, for behind the democratic pattern is the fundamental conviction 
that in the logical and conscientious use of reason, man may traverse far towards 
a vision of truth and goodness. The possibility of mistaken judgment, which is 
never wholly absent, is ; compensated for by the educative and ethically formative 
advantages which are an inseparable part of serious search and responsibility. 


Dewey wrote: “The system of liberties that exists at any time is always the 
system of restraints or controls that exists at that time. No one can do anything 
except in relation to what others can do and cannot do.” * The great struggles 
for human freedom invariably have been against institutions, to bring about a 
redistribution of liberty which was more equitable and which would not favor 
outdated systems of control. The fact that certain movements throughout history 
have arrogated unto themselves more freedom than was allowed to either their 
competitors or the great masses, gave rise to institutions whose chief function 
was the preservation of the liberties by which they were particularly favored. 
Thus the concept of liberty for all men was often replaced by the notion of 
liberty for those who could usurp the liberties of the mass of individuals for the 
furtherance of their purposes. The price of such a strategic position was the 
limitation of meaningful liberties for dissenters and non-comformists. Against such 
an unbalance, man has poured out his blood in repeated wars and revolutions, and 
must continue to do so, for by their very nature, liberties are not ready-made 
possessions of individuals or institutions, but rather the result of a balance of 
cultural forces which are undergoing continuous modification. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ENCYCLICAL 


It is against this background that an analysis of Libertas Praestantissimum 
must be viewed. The ency rclical predicates freedom on the existence of a soul, 
“which is not produced by matter, and does not depend on matter for its 
existence; but which is created immediately by God, and . . . has a life and 
action of its own .. .” Assumedly, infrahuman organisms are not endowed 
with this faculty. 


The highly subjective and limited meaning attached to the term liberty is 
manifest in the following lines: 


“As the Catholic Church declares in the strongest terms the simplicity, 
spirituality, and immortality of the soul, so with unequalled constancy and pub- 





*John Dewey, Problems of Men, New York: Philosophical Library. 1946, page 113. 
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licity she ever also asserts its freedom. These truths she has always taught, and has 
sustained them as a dogma of faith; and whensoever heretics or innovators have 
attacked the liberty of man, the Church has defended it and protected this noble 
possession from destruction. History bears witness to the energy with which she 
met the fury of the Manicheans and others like them; and the earnestness with 
which in later years she defended human liberty _in the Council of Trent, and 
against the followers of Jansenius, is known to all.” 


The defense of human liberty by the Church at the Council of Trent has an 
almost weird and uncanny sound, for it was at that gathering that the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum was promulgated against certain books, the reading of 
which was forbidden to Roman Catholics. ‘ ' By the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
the stringest and severe disapprobation of the Council was hurled at the scholar- 
ship of Erasmus of Rotterdam and thundered against those who spearheaded the 
Reformation. The liberties of these men were scarcely defended by the assembled 
ecclesiastics at Trent. The denial of freedom to those with whom we must dis- 
agree is the complete negation of liberty. 


The encyclical proceeds to affirm a faculty theory of human personality, of 
which the principle components are the soul and the will. The details of this 
theory do not need to be considered here, since a document written almost sixty 
years ago can hardly be expected to embody the results of recent studies in the 
field of psychology. However the argument for the necessity of arbitrary law 
as an outgrowth of reason is highly obscure. “A fixed rule of te: aching” is alleged 
to be necessary to any adequate concept of liberty. This “rule of teaching” or 
law, is based upon authority defined as “the power . . . of fixing duties and de- 
fining rights, as also of assigning the necessary sanctions of rew ard and chastise- 
ment to each and all of its commands.” * This law is equated with “the law of 
nature” which, in turn, is the eternal reason of God. Any inclination towards the 
pursuit of what is good is a result of the action of divine grace upon the individual. 


The argument then takes a curious twist. If civil law incorporates natural 
law, the former then “belongs to the law of nature and the eternal law.” Thus 
the eternal law of God is the standard and rule of human liberty and conduct. 
Liberty, therefore, does not consist in “every man doing what ‘he pleases . 
but... that through the injunctions of the civil law all may more easily conform 
to the prescriptions of the eteranal law.” * Following St. Augustine, Pope Leo 
points out that if the possibility of error or of making a mistake was an aspect of 
freedom, “God, Jesus Christ, and the angels and saints, who have not this power, 
would have no liberty at all, or would have less liberty than man has in his state 
of pilgrimage and imperfection.”° Hence Pope Leo declares with Augustine that 
the possibility of erring and sinning can in no wise be considered a corollary of 
freedom. The inerrant truths of the Church are, therefore, binding upon “those 


*“T ibertas Praestantissimum,” The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIll, op. cit, 
page 137. 

*See “Index Librorum Prohibitorum, cum Regulis Confectis per Patres a’ Trident,” in 
Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini, Canones & Decreta, Venetiis: spud Franciscum Baba, 
MDCXXXxX, pages 1-87. 

*“Tibertas Praestantissimum,” The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIll, op. cit. 
page 140. 

* Ibid., page 142. 

* Ibid., p. 138. 
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in authority” who cannot justly sanction anything “out of conformity with the 
principles of right reason, and consequently hurtful to the commonwealth . . .” ”° 


THe Martn ARGUMENT OF “LIBERTAS PRAESTANTISSIMUM” 


In fine, the argument put forth in Libertas Praestantissimum is that all men 
must obey the supreme and eternal law which is the authority of God. This 
authority, it is stated, does not negate or diminish human freedom, but on the 
contrary enhances and perfects it. The precepts of divine authority are taught to 
men by the Catholic Church, and to the degree that the Church can bring men 
under the rule of Christian teaching is their freedom more clearly manifest. 


To illustrate his contention, Pope Leo recalls that slavery was abolished 
mainly by the Church; though the evidence for this claim is lacking. 

“So powerful, so conspicuous . . . is the influence of the Church, that ex- 
perience abundantly testifies how savage customs are no longer possible in any land 
where she has once set her foot; but that gentleness speedily takes the place of 
cruelty, and the light of truth quickly dispels the darkness of barbarism. Nor has 
the Church been less lavish in the benefits she has conferred on civilized nations in 
every age, either by resisting the tyranny of the wicked, or by protecting the in- 
nocent and helpless from injury; or finally by using her influence in the support of 
any form of government which commended itself to the citizens at home, because 
of its justice, or was feared by their enemies without, because of its power.” 


It will be noted that although rulers are admonished not to abuse their 
offices, civil law has been equated with divine law, a development which has 
highly dangerous implications, and one which permits the Catholic Church to 
interfere in political matters if she deems fit. The admixture of civil and eternal 
law reduces the Vatican’s profession of political neutrality to a mere whisp; 
political neutrality will remain in force so long as Rome chooses to let it. Its 
frequent revocation is a matter of common observation. 


Any legitimate revolt against oppression can be interpreted by the Church 
as insurrection and disobedience to divine law, and in fact this is exactly what has 
taken place. L’Affaire Lamennais is an excellent example of this historical de- 
velopment. The quesiton might be asked, what appeal is there from the tyranny 
of those who claim to represent the law of God? Absolutism in the Church is 
open to precisely the same objections which make state absolutism so intolerable. 
Although Libertas Praestantissimum does not answer the question, presumable 
the Catholic Church functions not only as an inferior court but also as a supreme 
court beyond which there can be no appeal. 


LIBERALISM AND “FOOLISH LICENSE” 


Having laid down the criteria of “true” liberty, the encyclical proceeds to 
castigate those who identify liberty with “foolish license” of which the liberals 
are an example. It scarcely seems necessary to call attention to the unfairness and 
gross inaccuracy of this position. Here again is the persistent tendency of papal 
utterances to affix the most derogatory meanings to concepts with which they 


* Ibid., page 144. 
* Ibid., page 145. 
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differ. The followers of Liberalism, it is asserted, “deny the existence of any 
divine authority to which obedience is due, and proclaim that every man 
is a law unto himself; from which arises that ethical system which they style 
independent morality, and which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates man from 
any obedience to the commands of God, and substitutes a boundless license.” *2 
That the foregoing statement represents a serious lapse in scholarship is apparent; 
liberalism, far from denouncing its affiliations with and allegiance to transcendent 
principles, is the embodiment of the Judeo-Christian and Greek amalgam of 
which the Roman Catholic Church itself is an expression. Leo inextricably con- 
fuses laissez-faire liberalism which disregarded the dialectical aspects of freedom, 
with genuine liberalism from which stemmed ideas of toleration and respect for 
the rights of all humanity. 


The consequences in anarchy and social disorder which would follow the 
implementation of license in a social context are decried by Pope Leo in the most 
vigorous terms. His Holiness laments that authority in the ‘State would come only 
from the people, and as every man’s reason is his own rule of life, so the collective 
reason of the community would become the supreme arbiter in public affairs. 
Such a display of lawlessness is contrary to right reason, states Libertas 
Praestantissimum. ** 


The false premises in this argument are, of course, the assumption that 
liberalism denies in any form an over-arching principle in which all life is em- 
bedded and against w hich life- purposes and conduct must be continually checked, 
and that reliance upon reason for the ordering of one’s life means license to 
do whatever one wishes. Such an assumption is not borne out by the genesis and 
evolution of genuine liberalism. Even those L iberals, says Pope Leo, who profess 
to be guided “by God, whose will is known through reason, are deluding them- 
selves by a basic inconsistency. In the attempt to discover the will of God 
— reason alone, these persons “assign limits to His legislative authority 

.. and... define the nature and extent of God’s rights.” “On the contrary, 
states the encyclical, all men must submit to the totality of divine law which 
has been unmistakeably revealed to the Catholic Church. ? 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The doctrine of separation of Church and state is particularly odious to 
Leo XIII. “For since God is the source of all goodness and justice, it is absolutely 
ridiculous that the State should pay no attention to these laws or render them 
abortive by contrary enactments.” '* Pope Leo’s conception of the Church rules 
out any possibility ‘of state interference or control. It makes claims to infinite 
powers subject to God alone, as interpreted by Rome, and thereby denies the 
state the right to determine the conditions under which it may exist. Allied with 
the state, the Church becomes a quasi-religious institution far more political 
than spiritual, battling for the furtherance of its special privileges and interests. 
It was against this conception of the Church that Lamennais fought with such 


* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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* Ibid., page 148. 
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consummate courage and vision. Ev idently the Papacy had failed to learn anything 
from the wisdom of those who felt compelled to speak against its worldliness, 
and who were the victims of the most acrimonious denunciations from Rome. 


Perhaps Pope Leo’s intense interest in the expansion of the temporal power 
of the Papacy moved him to decry anything which might compromise this 
ambition. In carrying out his program Leo greatly increased the centralization 
of clerical power. By imposing scholastic philosophy upon the clergy, he achieved 
with one stroke apparent unity of intellectual discipline. Even an fedivect control 
of public education in Italy was an important objective of this program. 


La Piana says “It cannot be denied that the general plan outlined by Pope 
Leo was imposing and clever; but its execution was confided almost entirely to 
the Italian clergy, supported in the beginning only by a few laymen belonging 
to the cultural classes, or rather to the old aristocracy remaining faithful to the 
Vatican. Pope Leo had great confidence that his clergy, educated in clerical 
seminaries far from worldly interferences and thoroughly fed with scholastic 
philosophy, was well fitted and ready for the hard task to be accomplished. Was 
ne justified in his confidence? The history of the Papacy never registered a more 
complete and miserable failure of a pontifical program of religious and political 


16 


restoration. 


Libertas Praestantissimum next asserts that liberty of w orship * ‘is no liberty 
but its degradation, and the subject submission of the soul to sin.” The logic of 
the argument runs as follows: men are united in civil society by the will of God. 
Man has been placed in society that he may achieve in community what he is 
unable to accomplish individually. Therefore civil society must acknow ledge a 
deity and obey and revere His commandments. It is unreasonable that the state 
should be godless, that is to say, should ignore the precepts of the Church or 
should “bestow upon (various religions) . . . equal rights and privileges.” ** By 
governmental coercion, Leo w ould seek a religious uniformity totally devoid of 
spontaneous and independent spiritual insight. Such suppression of religious 
liberty would strike a fatal blow at the very heart of democracy! 


Liberty of speech and liberty of the press are likewise circumscribed in 
Libertas Praestantissimum in the most intransigent manner. Complete freedom is 
allowed for the promulgation of “what things | soever are true and honorable,” in 
other words, whatever is approved by the Church of Rome. The free and 
unrestricted intercourse of concepts abhorrent to the Papacy are identified with 
irresponsibility and license which are pilloried unmercifully: 

“The excesses of an unbridled intellect, which unfailingly end in the oppression 
of the untutored multitude, are no less rightly controlled by the authority of the 
law that are the injuries inflicted by violence upon the weak. And this all the more 
surely, because by far the greater part of the community is either absolutely un- 
able, or able only with great difficulty, to escape from illusions and deceitful subtle- 
ties, especially such as flatters the passions. If unbridled license of speech and of 
writing be granted to all, nothing will remain sacred and inviolate; even the highest 


Giorgio La Piana, “A Review of Italian Modernism,” Harvard Theological Review, 
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and truest mandates of nature, justly held to be the common and noblest heritage of 
the human race, will not be spared. Thus, truth being gradually obscured by dark- 
ness, pernicious and manifold error, as too often happens, will easily prevail.” 


The thoughts just expressed are so similar to the plea of Pope Gregory XVI 
for obedience to authoritative teaching and the repression by the state of anything 
which differs from the alleged inerrancy of an infallible theology as to require no 
further comment here.” 


THe AIM AND Purpose OF RELIGION 


It is significant that the aim and purpose of religion as set forth in Libertas 
Praestantissimum is the subordination, or even complete repression of all indi- 
vidualist tendencies of men which are persistently identified with iniquity and 
unregeneracy. Only as the evil tendencies in man are repressed is he capable of 
living in the type of society supposedly ordained by God. The sovereign will of 
the Roman Pontiff and of the Church which he represents are the only true 
guides for the conduct of society, and obedience to the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church is the necessary prerequisite of membership in the divine 
community. 


The repression of rival religious sects is necessary to the religous unity of 
society. For Pope Leo, tolerance of dissident belief is the sin of indifference and 
can only lead to discontent and revolt. Furthermore the toleration of that which 
threatens Catholic truth is the toleration of an irresponsible individualism which 
strikes at the roots of social homogeneity and solidarity. Liberty of speech, 
liberty of religion and liberty of the press are the means by which this allegedly 
dangerous individualism spreads its poison through the fabric of society. Added 
to the list of excesses is liberty of teaching, “w hich is greatly opposed to reason, 
and tends absolutely to pervert men’s minds . . .,” and liberty of conscience which 
if equated with “a seditious and rebellious mind” is to be completely repudiated. 


However, if by liberty of conscience is meant that “every man in the State 


may follow the will of God and, from a consciousness of duty and free from 
every obstacle, obey His commands,” the Church will throw the full w eight of 
its authority in support of this concept. The commandments of God, of course, 
are embodied solely within Roman Catholic doctrine, and are not to be found 


outside the Church. 


It is these supposedly false liberties which have brought society to a state 
of imbalance and moral turpitude. 0 Although the Church ‘realizes that members 
of society frequently indulge in practices w hich compromise truth, “she does not 
forbid public authority to tolerate what is at variance with truth and justice, 
for the sake of avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining or preserving some 
greater good.” ** The reason for this display of patience is given in the following 
words: “God Himself in His Providence though infinitely good and powerful 
permits evil to exist in the world, partly that greater good may not be impeded, 


* Ibid., page 152. 
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and partly that greater evil may not ensue.” It is difficult to discover in what 
manner the permission of evil on the part of God allows the freer development 
of greater good, or tends to discourage the appearance of greater evil. Leo 
acknow ledges that the extent to which a state tolerates evil it recedes further from 
perfection; but within the limits of public welfare, evils may be tolerated. Apart 
from its thoroughgoing expediency, the apparent haziness ‘of this notion might 
have been resolved had Pope Leo defined his terms more explicitly, e.g. public 
welfare, though the welfare of society is not to be regarded as independent of 
that of the Catholic Church. 


The following is an unambiguous presentation of the attitude of Pope Leo: 


“And although in the extraordinary condition of these times the Church 
usually acquiesces in certain modern liberties, not because she prefers them in 
themselves, but because she judges it expedient to permit them, she would in hap- 
pier times exercise her own liberty; and by persuasion, exhortation, and entreaty, 
would endeavor, as she is bound, to fulfill the duty assigned to her by God of 
providing for the eternal salvation of mankind.”” 


This is, indeed, a highly significant utterance. Liberty of conscience, liberty 
of speech, and liberty of the press are basic to democracy; these liberties cannot 
be abridged or arrogated in any manner without threatening the democratic 
structure; these same liberties have been unequivocably condemned by Pope Leo 
who would tolerate them only as a measure of opportunism and expediency. 
During times more auspicious to the Church, the exercise of her own liberty 
would result in their complete abridgement. 


THE CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY 


Pope Leo demonstrated his astuteness in not insisting that Catholics in 
democratic countries oppose the form of government which had commended 
itself to the majority of their citizenry. For Pope Leo, liberty must be tolerated, 
though authority is much to be preferred. The question naturally arises as to 
how far the Church would pursue a policy of expediency? > Is the strategy of 
compromise and opportunism to be followed until the gradual detrition of de- 
mocracy allows the use of more rigorous measures in establishing Catholic 
teaching? 


He who does not submit to the authority of the Church as the representative 
of God’s will, declares Libertas Praestantissimum, does not act as a free man, 
but “as one who treasonably abuses his liberty Petia. 


Pope Leo refers to democratic government in these words: 


“Again, it is not of itself wrong to prefer a democratic form of government, 
if only the Catholic doctrine be maintained as to the origin and exercise of power. 
Of the various forms of government, the Church does not reject any that are fitted 
to procure the welfare of the subject; she wishes only—and this nature itself re- 
quires—that they should be constituted without involving wrong to any one, and 
especially without violating the rights of the Church.” 





* Ibid., page 138. 
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While professing the Church’s interest in democracy, Pope Leo makes it 
clear that democracy would merit even greater ecclesiastical favor by ceasing 
to be democracy. The encyclical continues, exhorting people to take part in the 
administration of public affairs, and to work steadfastly for the common good: 


“Neither does the Church condemn those who, if it can be done without viola- 
tion of justice, wish to make their country independent of any foreign or despotic 
power. Nor does she blame those who wish to assign to the State the power of self- 
government, and to its citizens the greatest possible measure of prosperity. The 
Church has always most faithfully fostered civil liberty . . . especially in Italy si 


This charitable and apparently kindly attitude towards democracy is difficult 
to explain in view of the position Pope Leo took in Immortale Dei towards 
liberalism in government, and his earlier condemnation of civil and religious 
liberty in the present encyclical. Professor La Piana has sensed the difficulty and 
the apparent irreconcilability of two essentially different views of democracy. 
He says: 


“There are two reasons which explain how it was possible for a Pope like Leo 
to recognize the legitimacy of a democracy. First, he believed that he could con- 
trol such a democracy, relying too much on the consciousness of his personal ascen- 
dency and of the authority of his will and his words upon Italian Catholics. In the 
second place, the idea of democracy which Leo cherished and practically desired 
was something different from what we call democracy. He wanted a democracy 
blindly obedient to the papal direction. He did not realize that it was merely a 
paradox to try to organize a democracy with a social, economic, and political pro- 
gramme of its own, and at the same time to keep such a democracy under the strict 
control of an irresponsible and infallible authority. Christian democracy as outlined 
by Leo was based on a misconception. It was not a Christian but a papal democracy 
that Leo wished, and he did not remember that while the papacy is synonymous 
with the divine autocratic will, democracy is synonymous with the people’s change- 
able mind; he did not understand that papal democracy was a contradiction in terms, 
and that no reconciliation on that basis was possible. He thought that a few conces- 
sions (more apparent than substantial) would be enough to satisfy the popular de- 
mand of the new Catholic democracy, and felt that it was a good bargain at that 
price to buy its support and its faithfulness for the development of his plan of 
political restoration. Very early this contradiction of principles was strongly felt in 
practice, and Christian democracy in its logical development disregarded papal 
directions, and more and more loudly advanced its claims for the liberty of fixing 
by itself its limits and its methods.” 


Doubtless Leo’s bid for the support of democratic forces, particularly in 
Italy, was an example of the toleration of evil in order to bring about a greater 
good. The goal for which he steered was never reached; expe -diency had not born 
the fruit so earnestly desired of it. 


From the Catholic point-of-view, and in agreement with the democratic 
attitude, freedom flourishes only with the restrictions of society, the development 
of loyalties based upon conviction, and the acceptance of a life-purpose. In con- 
trast, however, with the democratic concept of freedom, the Church of Rome 


* Ibid., page 162. 
* Giorgia La Piana, “A Review of Italian Modernism,” Harvard Theological Review, 
Op. cit., page 366. 
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cannot agree that ecclesiastical restrictions must not conflict with man’s conscience 
or with ‘the right of critical enquiry; she cannot agree that man’s loyalties and 
convictions must result from his growth and maturation rather than from dogma 
or authority; nor can she assent to the formulation of life-purposes unrestricted 
by external authority. 


Like Plato who honored freedom abstractly, but denied it to the mass of 
citizens, the Church would assume liberty for herself but outlaw its reciprocal 
relation in society. Assuming sovereignty over the spiritual as well as the 
temporal world in ‘order to free the souls of men from the yoke of sin and eternal 
damnation, the Church claimed that disobedience to her mandates merited only 
death and slavery, and that unbelievers forfeited their rights in the eyes of the 
faithful. With Augustine, the Catholic Church insists that men are free only as 
they conform to the true faith, whether or not they choose to do so. Since 
eternal death is the only alternative to the unique and exclusive revelation of 
the Church, it becomes her responsibility in the fulfillment of divine command, 
to save men though they forfeit their freedom. 


Freedom, then, is not the right to profess or hold the conclusions which 
critical enquiry dictate, but rather the profession of ideas and concepts which 
accord with certain immutable theological premises vouchsafed the Catholic 
Church. Freedom of religion thus becomes the obligation to discover the one true 
religion among a multitude of false cults; freedom of research and scholarship is 
the obligation to profess conclusions of historical and scientific study in relation 
to Catholic dogmatics and religious postulates. Freedom does not mean the pos- 
sibility of making a mistake and then accepting responsibility for it, as it means 
to the world at large. It is patent that although Catholic and non-Catholic writers 
frequently use the word “freedom,” the meanings attached to the word are not 
synonymous, but refer to two distinct and essentially unrelated concepts. ** 0 


* See Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
no date, chapter 5, and by the same author Freedom in the Modern World, London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1935. Also Michael Maher, “Free Will,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, op. cit., vol- 
ume VI, pages 259-263 for a discussion of aspects of this problem. 











THE AWAKENING OF LIBERTY 


BY ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


FOR THE THIRD TIME, this writer feels called upon to take up the cudgels against 
certain widespread errors in contemporary educational practice which have fol- 
lowed, by an almost deductive necessity, from one-sided emphasis in recently 
living philosophies. Anyone who is not convinced by the present challenge may 
remain unconvinced, but the course of events promise that many will ‘find it 
necessary to re-examine the postulates of contemporary American education. 
A logic of events is destroying, more quickly than anyone could have imagined, 
the whole fabric of errors which the philosophies of opportunistic “adjustment” 
ieft behind. Even when alive, they were rather sickly philosophies. 


Two years ago this writer suggested that the concept of learning has un- 
avoidable metaphysical implications, but the thought that these might be of the 
nature of “absolutes” frightened many of those who hed an answer.* A year 
ago, the suggestion that “the whole man” of contemporary progessivism may be 
a provincial man, who is easily led by propagandas which use the clichés of 
democracy, caused further shuddering i in some quarters. * But let us face the facts, 
democracy must take its stand, in this or any other hour of ordeal, either upon 
universals or else upon provincial clichés. We shall either learn the absolute mean- 
ing of learning or else, heaven forbid, we shall go on “adjusting,” opportunist- 
ically, to “situations as they arise.” 


Things react. Animals learn. Man learns about learning. And man’s learnings 
could become something more than opportunistic adjustments only insofar as 
they could be related, logically, and guided, psychologically, in the light of what 
man could learn about learning. 


Inanimate systems release their tensions. Animals achieve satisfactions, the 


various tensions being articulated with reference to an object. Only man cele- 
brates values, since he not only achieves, but learns about and, hence, integrates, 
satisfactions. Learning about satisfactions, though, is only one part of learning 
about learning, since fulfillments of every type are outcomes of cycles of (trial 


and error) striving. 


Learning is the central concept for any complete philosophy of human 
nature. The basic categories for the clarification of human conduct are precisely 
those which describe what is universal to learning situations. Other philosophical 
categories, like those of philosophy of science, philosophy of art, or philosophy 
of politics, are derivative, since scientific research situations, artistic production 
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*R. F. Creegan. School and Society. 70:401-403. 
*R. F. Creegan. Ibid. 73:177-179. 
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situations, political decision situations, and so forth, are specialized types of the 
learning situation. 


Thus far, I think that this statement would be compatible in large measure 
with the philosophy of John Dewey. As a matter of fact, I am sure that it is 
inspired to some extent by that philosophy. I am afraid, however, that the present 
statement has implications which are opposed, diametrically, to his idea that ideas 
are instruments. How could that which defines my existence be subservient to 
that existence? Learning defines my existence, and my ideas about learning are 
not designed to make existence (either my own existence, or the existence 
of the democratic group) easier, but rather are designed to serve in the struggle 
to make it humane, which is altogether different. If this sounds Aristotelian, I 
would observe that recent naturalism, never having understood Aristotle, or 
ancient wisdom, generally, knew not what parts could be rejected, and what 
parts could be renewed. 


Let no one call subservient those of us who respect ancient philosophy. We 
go to Aristotle, and before him to Plato, to Socrates and even to the pre-Socratic 
nature philosophers, not for authority, but for penetrating, if partial, insights. No 
person, and no organization, but only the liberty within us, and the ideal of per- 
fect freedom, shall be our prime authorities. 


How define the humane? The humane is simply human existence when, and 
insofar as, it answers to the human possibility. And the human possibility is the 
enlightenment of all quests to learn and, hence, to find fulfillment, by virtue of 
the learning about learning. 


This doctrine may seem rather cryptic but, actually, if I be not mistaken, 
it is most far- reaching in its implications. Nothing could be more “concrete,’ 
or more fecund with requirements for action, than are these propositions. To 
establish this, let us ask what sort of things man learns about learning? In other 
words, by virtue of what sort of learnings does the human become humane? 
What are the modes of development which, if once started, but not consistently 
continued, leave human nature more “brutal” and “bestial” than any strictly 
sub-human nature possibly could be? (Original sin? Why not? ) 


METHODOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


First of all, consider the concepts of methods. Man is the methodological 
animal. To learn about methods is to reflect upon existence and is a second degree 
of learning. Animals learn and are interested in objects, but do not learn about 
learning, or show interest in methods. But are not all methods really methods of 
learning, and differentiations of whatever is universal to the learning process? 


To learn about methods is to recognize what someone, or some group, is 
try ing to do, and to learn the manner, or the type, of this trying. The types of 
striving must be defined with reference to each other, and this effort to relate 
methods includes the effort to relate the types of values. To relate the concepts 
of science, art, industry, politics, etc., merely formalistically, without any regard 
for human life as a method of living, integral only in the humane mode, is the ab- 
surdity into which some philosophies have fallen. This aburdity illustrates the 
fact that onesided sophistication is as much in the service of barbarism as it is in 
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the service of civilization, being altogether neutral on issues of values as, indeed, 
some of the logical positivists “boasted that they were. To distinguish between 
scientific meaning and moral meaning, without understanding that both types of 
learning are derivative, and presuppose the basic learning categories (the 
existential core of all the specialized systems of categories), was to distinguish 
wrongly. No distinction between derivative sets of methodological concepts is, Or 
could become, either clear or true, without reference to the basic set of existential 
categories( the universals of learning situations.) The prediction that the return 
of philosophical interest to the fundamentals of existence will be parallel with the 
re-dedication of education to humane ideals, both philosophy and education 
declaring war upon any intellectual sophistication and, equally, upon any anti- 
intellectual indulgence, which is less than humane, is an almost inevitable predic- 
tion in this context. 


A provincial man becomes a universal man by virtue of methodological 
awakening. The universal man is not a specialist in everything, but is one who 
recognizes the methodological relations between his specialty, the other special- 
ties, and the humane mode of life. He has an authentic understanding of his own 
function by virture of the fact that he is more than a functionary, “and he tests 

values by reference to the relations between functions, since all of them are 
haciliiiae for social living in the quest to realize the humane. 


Learning about learning would lead, in the last analysis, to much more than 
just learning about methods. Philosophy could relate the learning process to its 
whole context, and discover its continuity with other modes of dev elopment. 
Perhaps, the universal “how” of dev elopment includes variations upon forms of 
order, and selection through systemic stress (Darwin). Perhaps, the universal 
“form” involves differentiation and integration (Spencer.) And perhaps the uni- 
versal significance (requiring the repeated ebb and flow of any mode of order) 
involves the infinitely multi-form, and ever only approximate, exhibition, or 
imaging, of eternal fecundity, or generous order, within answering centers 
(Plato, Hegel, Emerson.) 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE Basic LEARNING SITUATION 


Let us inquire more specifically at this time, however, only about the basic 
human learning situation and what it implies. What is involved? First, an impulse 
to change or be changed by a situation. Second, trial and error effort. Third, 
relating of emergent beliefs, or modes of action, to the system of beliefs, or to 
the set of habits. 


And what does this imply? Man is limited, but capable of progress. The 
course of progress is never direct, since trial and error are involved. Un-learning 
and re-learning are essential parts of the learning process. In every type of effort 
man needs liberty to try, resoluteness to re-learn, and solitude in which to 
mediate sy stematically between new beliefs and accumulated wisdom. If resolute- 
ness be lacking, because either of imm aturity or of decadence, then either humane 
discipline, or else tragic events, will take its place as a spur to learning. 


Man may renounce liberty. He may betray the promise which is apparent in 
the history of learning situations. Rather than open encounter with the actual. 
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man may choose reliance upon some fetish or idol. This is always the apparently 

easy way, hence liberty exists in a state of war with psy chological temptations in 
each person, and with world organizations which implement a conscious rationale 
of betrayal. Struggle is continuous on the psychological, as on the political, level. 


It follows that man must plan for freedom by voluntary restraints upon all 
the types of license, and by the organization and defense of institutional patterns 
which favor trial and error learning, i in the political and the economic spheres, no 
less than in the scientific and educational. Since productive variations are usually 
variations upon contemporary (not upon atavistic) forms, the requirement that 
essentials of heritage be learned is logical. 

All learning about learning, the second, or distinctly human, degree of learn- 
ing, is a preparing to relate the concepts of methods, man and matrix. Under- 
standing of methods clarifies the social and educational needs of man, as well as 
exhibiting in the last analysis the continuity of learning with the wider develop- 
mental trends, biological and cosmological. Man learns that the actual which he 
encounters in learning situations is the ground of realistic comparisons and the 
field of reliable correlations. First of all, though, it is the very presence to arouse 
wonder and be uttered poetically. And, beyond all classifications and correlations, 
it is actual history, no less present in acts of discovery than in the prior emergence 
of the very capacity for wonder. Hence, man learns that the language of strict 
definition and quantitative correlation grows from that of poetic “similitude and 
shared resolve. In the light of these ‘learnings about learning, man learns to 
subordinate merely technical know ledge to executive policies, and to subordinate 
policies, in turn, to the quest for the “richer, more comprehensive experience of 
sharable values. Such a living hierarchy of functions presupposes an alert, or- 
ganized citizenry, dedicated to the task ‘of defending freedom by practicing it in 
all the organized political and educational activities. 


Further educational implications may be stated quite briefly and, in a sense, 
bluntly, for they must be abundantly evident at this stage of our thinking about 
the human and the humane. It must be abundantly evident that the aw akening 
of freedom is the same as the ascent to the second degree of learning. It monet 
be abundantly evident that educational procedures, either of curriculum building 
or of instruction, which work against this value, exemplify a policy of betrayal 
in the precise sense used above, that is, in the sense that they encourage renuncia- 
tion of the historical promise of the human encounter with an actuality which is, 
and which portends, other than “situations as they arise.” It is human, and it is 
deeply humare, to ask what identity the flux portends. 


Human life is self-reflective life, and human satisfaction is satisfaction raised 
to the Nth degree by a symbolic interpenetration of modes of fulfillment, 
through the recognition of the relations between all the types of values. Human 
life is self-reflective life and, hence, is life self-betrayed into idolatry and license, 
unless self-authenticated by devotion to the universal, liberating work of re- 
flection, and of all action which is reflectively guided. 


The awakening of freedom is the ascent from absorption in detached projects 
and ideas to recognition of functional and ideal relatedness. It is the ascent 
from primary loyalty to institutions, to primary loyalty unto the liberating work 
in which they supposedly are engaged. 
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Liberated selfhood is adjusted to a quest required by the humane directedness 
of self-reflecting man, and hence disdains the lapse into the pseudo-adjustment 
of absorption by some private dream of past, present or future, or by some 
corporative egoism of social function or of ideology, of race or of provincial 


heritage. 


These ideals may seem impossible of attainment, and betrayal consists only 
in w orking against them. The awakening of freedom is impossible in a life that is 
still quasi-animal, but nothing must be done to the very young, or to the matur- 
ing, which makes this awakening impossible, later on. For. dhe human either 
grows into the humane, or else into an at least passive threat, not only to the 
humane, but to all that is in any wise human, also. Liberty has only enemies or 
friends, and in relation to her none are neutral. In education there are only those 
who in fact prepare for, and those who in fact struggle against, the awakening 
of liberty. All who teach the young idea how to be opportunistic, and simply to 
adjust to situations (and opinions ) as they arise, no wit less than those who teach 
the fetishism of authority, are enemies of the humane values which we all think 
we cherish, but which most of us actually fear more than the devil much of the 


time. 


We say that we are dedicated to the service of the human when we permit, 
and even encourage, it to make adjustments which are in no sense serviceable to 
the awakening of the humane. But the human is only the promise of the humane, 
and an equivocal promise, at that. The human presupposes some sense of identity 
in self and in world and this is the indispensable basis of a sense of responsibility. 
Reponsibility to and for what? Either to some dream which enslaves, and pro- 
motes a will to enslave, or to the quest which liberates, and is a quest to liberate. 
Responsibility is either the mere calculation of some egoism, private or corpora- 
tive, or else it is the very wisdom of universalism, most cherishing that in the self, 
or in any self, which answers to more generous order. Responsibility is ever 


either idolatry or else true religion. 


The will to more generous order on the level of human relations and the 
vision of richer, more comprehensive harmonies on the aesthetic plane grow to- 
gether, when either be well founded. And to be well founded means that the 
motive is not some imperialistic scheme of one party, but rather that it previsions 
a work which could transmute all, even in fulfilling all, being the mode of 
passage across the limits of prior nature, but utterly natural in the sense that 
Nature is history, and that this learning is motivated by the fact of historical in- 
volvement. The will to more generous order continues the very thrust of a 
history, as present involvement renews it. 


We say that we are dedicated to the service of the human even when we 
visualize no order more generous, but we are wrong. The human is betrayed 
by adjustments which are satisfying without being liberating. It is impossible to 
celebrate mere adjustment, and human adjustments are something more, being 
celebrated for their own sakes, and for the sake of the shared experience w hich 
had made them possible, and for the richer experience they make possible. 


We say that we are teachers when our exposition of life and culture is not a 
celebration, also, but we are wrong. We say that we are teachers when our help- 
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ing students to adjust does not liberate them to evaluate those very adjustments, 
but we are wrong. At such times we are like the trainers of animals, training 
them to run mazes, or to do tricks for their suppers. There is an acquaintance 
with geographical and institutional forms, and an adjustment to “the job” which 
resemble, to a startling degree, the exploratory skills and adjustive tricks of ani- 
mals. A few clichés about the superiority of local, as opposed to foreign, scenes 
and jobs fill in the picture, but are poor substitutes for the power to criticize 
policies, and to participate in policy-making. 


These comments are not being made in a vacuum, or about an imaginary 
situation. They are being made in mid-twentieth century America, and about the 
sort of learning which the stress upon mere adjustment makes all too common. 
And calling it “democratic” changes nothing. The “democracy” of a life which 
takes itself for granted, having not the historical, the international, or the im- 
aginative perspective to appraise itself, is a “democracy” of propaganda, and its 
satisfactions are indulgences which celebrate no triumphs over intellectual and 
emotional restrictions. It is perfectly possible to improve the mental health ratio 
through encouraging complacency without in any wise liberating persons for 
existential decision, or preparing society for the defense of liberty. And then we 
wonder why a world of suffering human beings finds this self-indulgent, self- 
narcotized Republic little more attractive (and in some cases no more so) than is 
an authoritarian order which is not indifferent to the human condition, actual 
and possible, even though its interest may be in part exploitive and, at any rate, 
is consciously opposed to all liberty. 


We should be thankful that this story of the inward betrayal of liberty by 
sub-humane educational policies is not the complete story of American culture, 
or of the best in American education. We should be thankful, above all, for the 
fact of revolt, spreading like wildfire now, against the dead hand of philosophies 
of opportunistic adjustment which, by the calculated satisfaction of group ten- 
sions on a sub-critical level, leaving the problems of human nature and destiny 
untouched, do stultify the development of humane interests in youth. 


Tue LiperAtTiON OF PERSONAL JUDGMENT 


The really democratic class is one which liberates, or prepares for the 
liberation of, personal judgment on all the issues which affect either the welfare 
or the significance of the person or his group. The really democratic class 
liberates, or prepares for the liberation of, personal judgment in opposition to 
every corporative egoism. The equating of “intellectual values” with “snob 
values,” a formula heard so frequently in contemporary American education, is 
part of a great, unconscious drive to destroy every form of actual or possible re- 
sistance to certain corporative egoisms. Intellectual values are snob values only 
when they tend to isolated the individual from the universal liberating quest, but 
in themselves they do not tend to do so nearly as much as does anti-intellectual 
complacency. A high task of truly democratic education is to liberate the second 
degree of intellect, and this involves making it aware of its context, of its re- 
‘sponsibilities, and of those methods of democratic organization whereby ideas 
and ideals may attain real might, and so may rise above subservience to any non- 
reflective interest. 
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Above all skills is knowledge of methods. Above all policies is recognition 
of the solidarity of all liberating quests. Methodological sophistication gives a 
deadly efficiency to the already ‘dramatic urgency of the democratic w ay. And 
aesthetic realization of the interpenetration of moaes of satisfaction renews this 
very urgency. Such sophistication and such realization are the work of reflection, 
the second degree of learning, which is a learning about learning. And the third 
degree, or final summit, of education is the theory of the character and mutual 
relations of the lower degrees, and of their relations to the ebb and flow of 
natural histories, and to that eternity to which any authentic utterance shall 
bear witness, originally. 


The philosopher of democratic education who has been informed, both 
intellectually and in his whole character, by the basic insights concerning the 
existential bearing of liberty, and concerning its integral presence in all humane 
fulfillment, need “make no apology for their validity “and authority. The under- 
standing of the unique dimension of rational existence, in the sense of its conscious 
demarcation, and of the tracing of its most general connections, does not re- 
quire any extreme level of intelligence, but only requires a realization of the 
difference between philosophical (c (categorial ) analy sis and the mere discovery of 
correlations, and requires, in addition, systematic use of the philosophical method. 
There is all the authority of truth in our analysis of human and humane existence 
and of the implications as to the values of liberty and of liberating education. No 
other authority is necessary, and no other authority is sought, as far as the 
propagation of the philosophy is concerned. The truth we speak of isaw idely 
shared truth, and it shall be shared far more widely, if not universally. On the 
level of policy-making, however, truth must share the honors with questions of 
power. Always the great challenge is how to win power for the party of truth 
without corrupting ‘that party. In this case, no small part of the answer must 
come from the effort to express these truths in the simplest ways possible, and 
by means of a wide variety of idioms. Nothing that has been said oe could fail 
to appeal, or ever has failed to appeal, w hen carefully presented, t » beginning 
students of education, or of the liberal arts, any more than it could fail to ) appeal 
to technical philosophers and to advanced educational theorists. The only question 
is that of finding the proper idiom for the effective presentation of the theory of 
freedom, since not every group responds with insight to any one idiom. 


It takes no special genius to confront the problem of how to distinguish 
between those methods which are mere instruments of liberty and those methods 
which are the essence of the free, humane mode of life. It takes no special genius 
to confront the problem of how to distinguish between the basic, or existential, 
categories of learning and the special categories of particular types of research 
and construction. It takes no special genius to recognize that the specialized func- 
tionary knows himself, authentically, “only by relating the methods of his specialty 
to those of learning, generally, and to those of other “specialties. It takes no special 
genius to recognize that human satisfaction has a poetic or theatrical, and an even 
deeper ritualistic character, the ends of striving cycles being symbolically related 
to the beginnings, the different types of cycles being recognized as analogous, and 
all the special strivings being recognized as functions in the quest for more 
generous order, answering to the moving, bestowing plenitude of the real. 
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These things require no special genius, and yet so bound are most of us by 
specialized interests and corporative egoisms that only rarely are they recognized, 
much less celebrated. And so narrow were most of the recently living phil- 
osophies, busily rationalizing the methods and values of derivative modes of 
research as if they were the sole methods and values, that reflection, of late, has 
thrown but little light upon social and educational action, and opportunism has 
usurped the place of democratic dedication. 


The time has come to let rise a greater light, a light which is first of all felt 
as heat, and even as cauterizing flame, by all the works of pseudo-democratic 
opportunism, easy adjustment, and non-creative indulgence. Democracy shall 
learn to interpret ‘freedom philosophically, shall plan sy stematically and, if neces- 
sary, shall fight systematically, for freedom, and shall learn to accept humane 
discipine as one of the indispensable instruments of free culture. “Let the dead 
bury their dead,” but let all that is living in our humane heritage of increasing 
liberty take the power and take it not to-morrow, but today. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN EpUCATIONAL PoLicy AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Some readers may wonder why “mere” isures of educational policy and 
practice should become matters of such deep concern and of a controversy which, 
at times, seems bitter. Let such, if there be such, sense the fact that, just as the 
basic categories of the learning situation are the basic life categories (the 
existential categories), so, too, are the basic questions of educational policy the 
decisive social and political questions. Plato knew this, and so did John Dewey, 
but Plato did not know that the pivotal Ideas are ideas of method, and Dewey 
has evaded the realization that all the derivative methods (methods of use) are 
differentiations of, and strictly presuppose, the existential methods (methods of 
living), and that liberty to compromise embraces everything but that w hich 
touches upon the compromise of liberty. Are there not some things which 
democracy will not tolerate but will combat with ev ery opportune weapon? 


Plato was right in his recognition that the relations between Ideas are intrinsic, 
and not arbitrary. Dewey is right i in the recognition of the importance of Meth- 
ods. Modern methodological philosophy will come into its own only when it 
comes to terms with the ancient problems of logical Synopsis and of logical 
subordination. And then it will recognize with us the existential core of instru- 
mental thinking, together with the necessity of relating the human mode of 
existence to all the other modes, identifyi ing every type of continuity and 
similarity, and discovering how the very thrust of life is renewed through the 
recognition of unique and total involvement. If the rationale of the present 
renaissance of democratic philosophy be methodological, the mystique of this 
renaissance is only to be suggested by the symbol “Originality.” For only through 
what is new, in the sense of being authentic for the needs of our times, which are 
times of ordeal for liberty, shall we win access to what was valid in ancient 
wisdom, because it answered to an identity which is always able to manifest 
itself with sufficient clarity to meet the needs of those who seek it. If above all 
instrumental values are the values of liberty, and if “above all nations is humanity,” 
these things are true not because we find them opportune, but rather they are 
true (and we find them opportune) because our existence is what it is, wavering 
between fetishism and license (when we are not clear about ourselves), and 
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humility and dedication (when we are clear). The humane values are natural 
laws of human nature when it is fulfilled by knowledge of its own methods, and 
of their relationships among themselves, w vhich are in practice relationships be- 
tween ourselves, as method-using persons, and are continuous with the interaction 
which has formed us and even now is giving us new life through the very 
ordeals that awaken liberty in us. Is not our destiny to awaken liberty every- 
where, in the school, in the community, in the state, “and wherever the human is 
less than humane, and humanity awaits her liberator? Is not perfect freedom to 
be found in dedication to the growth of freedom? Is this dedication not what we 
discover in ourselves in the moment when freedom comes to light in us? Is not 
this paradoxical union of liberty and commitment and eternal secret of all 


creativity? oO 
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THE PILGRIM’S FURTHER PROGRESS 


BY ROBERT H. BECK 


I 


JOHN BUNYAN WROTE THE Pilgrim’s Progress AS AN APOLOGIA OF EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANTISM. Unlike most philosophers writing about progress, Bunyan knew 
exactly where his goal was and how it could be attained. Bunyan could say that 
Man’s salvation is a matter of God’s Grace. His readers knew what he was talking 
about and many heartily approved. They, as Bunyan, were religiously orthodox 
and culturally respectable in their orthodoxy. 


Today it is otherwise. Science is enthroned and religion, theology, and 
traditional philosophy have their backs to the wall—at least in academic circles. 
In “the warfare of science with theology in Christendom,” science has the upper 
hand. It is not a total victory, to be sure. It is an oversimplification to say that 
science has more prestige than has religion, and that today’s Bunyan would be 
likely to write a popularization of science in which the suggestion would appear 
that science will solve Man’s problems. (The problems would appear not as 
spiritual problems but itemized as disease, poverty, delinquency, and war.) A 
contemporary Bunyan would have behind him a tradition of scientific utopianism 
launched by Francis Bacon and Sir Thomas Moore, authors, respectively, of 
The New Atlantis and Utopia. Moore’s Utopia and Bacon’s New Atlantis were 
to be reached through the application of inductive, experimental science. The 
twentieth century American is but the latest to endorse this faith. ? 


Granting that many Americans, perhaps most of them, would not go all out 
for science at the expense of their religious persuasions, The Pilgrim’s Progress 
can be given modern dress. The product will be a tour de force; its utility reduces 
to illustrating some philosophic speculations relevant to educational theory. As 
Bunyan’s own, this up-to-date pilgrimage is propaganda. The latter-day Pilgrim 
is pleading the cause of “scientific humanism” or Promethean humanism. Both 
are naturalistic, to distinguish them from the supernaturalism of John Bunyan. 
Neither is to be confused with “classical humanism.” * Casting about for some 
sample of this humanism’s spirit one thinks of Walt Whitman’s poetry. It is very 
American, * very alive with a faith in the ability of men to handle their affairs 





ROBERT H. BECK is a Professor of History and Philosophy of Education at the University 
of Minnesota. 


*See J. B. S. Bury. The Idea of Progress. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

*For a discussion of “scientific humanism” see Herbert Feigl’s “Naturalism and Human- 
ism” in the American Quarterly, Volume 1, Number 2, Summer, 1949. “Classical humanism” 
is the Ciceronianism of Sturm’s humanistic gymnasium. Irving Babbit was one of the most 
distinguished of its more recent champions. In classical humanism, studies of Greek and Latin 
are undertaken for their “disciplinarian” value. 

* Although it is not referred to as scientific or Promethean humanism, the pattern of 
thought is explained and given historic setting in Ralph Henry Garbriel’s The Course of 
American Democratic Thought. New York: The Ronald Press, 1940. 
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with the assistance of mental health programs, formal and inductive logic, and 
democracy. This is much too abrupt a précis. What follows is a manner of spelling 
out the connotation and denotation. 


The flavor of “Promethian” is readily apparent. Prometheus sacrificed him- 
self heroically in man’s behalf. He stole fire (science) from the gods (pre-scientific 


superstition. ) * 
II 


(Bunyan’s Pilgrim set out to find Salvation when he sensed that his city (the 
world) was to be destroyed by God’s wrath and after the fashion of Sodom and 
Gemorrah. Many temptations, many snares, many doubts plagued his path. Shepherd 
to his trip was the Evangelist—Bunyan’s religion. ) 


Pilgrim, model 1951 and with a Master’s degree, set out with several of his 
fellows (for he knows that no man lives unto himself alone and that salvation is 
a group process) to reach Maturity. Being called upon to “define his terms,” ® 
Pilgrim said that Maturity meant the ability to stamp one’s environment with a 
degree of individuality. By this he meant what is sometimes called artistic or 
creative ability, in contrast to a vapid acceptance of ‘canned’ taste. Pilgrim was 
not through with his definition of Maturity. He insisted that we appreciate 
maturity’s difference from immaturity—w hich he dubbed infantilism. Pressed for 
an example of infantilism he name-calling, ignorance of the rules governing 
syllogistic reasoning (question-begging and that sort of thing), feeling unreason- 


‘Those interested in literary comparisons of the philosophic order may be entertained 
by contrasting the Promethean myth with that personified by Ahab, Herman Melville’s hero, 
who died fighting the white w hale, symbol of evil. 

*Clear definition of terms, genuinely intersubjective language, is a sine qua non of being 
modern. The ‘text’ that best defines this penultimate prerequisite of modern man is that of 
Lewis Carroll. It occurs in Through the Looking Glass. 

Alice is speaking with Humpty Dumpty: 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory’,” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you don’t—till I tell you. I meant 
‘there’s a nice knock-down argument’ for you!” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument’,’ 

“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in a rather scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is.” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many different 
things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s all.” 
Alice was too much puzzled to say anything; so after a minute Humpty Dumpty began 


“They've a temper, some of them—particularly verbs; they're the proudest—adjectiv es 
the whole lot of them! 


’ Alice objected. 


again. 
you can do anything with, but not verbs—however, / can manage 


Impenetrability! That’s what / say!” 
“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, “what that means?” 
“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty Dumpty, looking very much pleased. 


“I meant by ‘impenetrability’ that we’ve had enough of that subject, and it would be just as 
well if you'd mention what you mean to do next, as I suppose you don’t mean to stop here 
all the rest of your life.” 

“That's a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said in a thoughtful tone. 
“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said Humpty Dumpty, “I always pay 
it extra.” 

(Lewis Carrol: Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass.) 
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able guilt or inhibition, playing low-man on the totem pole or being chronically 
insecure, and, last, being unware of the procedures of science. Presumabily 
Pilgrim could have said more but he was anxious to be on his way. Since the 
first time that he had heard rumors of his city being scouraged by atomic fires, 
Pilgrim had spent sleepless nights. The death of his civilization is something he 
will not accept. Now he has set himself to attaining maturity. He hopes that 
mature men will be saved from race suicide. As was the case of his predecessor, 
Pilgrim is burdened with a load of guilt. He has discriminated against minorities. 
He has been imperialistic and callous. He has been insensitive, infantile, and 
illogical. Pilgrim wishes to be relieved of this burden just as that former Pilgrim 
longed to drop the weight of sin. 


Who will guide our Pilgrim as Vergil served Dante and the Evangelist di- 
rected Bunyan’s man? There are evangelists aplenty but no one of them carries 
credentials that will guarantee Pilgrim that he and no other is the prophet. The 
faiths are at war in their dogmas. Where they agree it is not on religious or 
thevlogical principles but on humanistic rules of behavior. Pilgrim finds consensus 
among today’s evangelists limited to humanism, and he casts his lot with humanism 
on that score. 


As was the fate of his predecessor, our Pilgrim meets with false prophets 
and forgets the advice of his guide. Promptly he falls into the Slough of Despond. 
Once mired, he does not know what to believe; Pilgrim is frustrated and in 
despair. The first to help him is the heir of Bunyan’s Worldlywise Man. Faith-in- 
sg our fellow is called. Pilgrim is bewitched. Faith-in-Facts is embellished with 

“halo-effect.” He has cultural approval. Centuries of stout empiricism stand 
behind him. He has cash value, having led to a high standard of living. Joyfully 
our Pilgrim extends his hand to Faith-in-Facts. Pilgrim is so pleased to be one of 
the avant garde, the emancipated—those freed from the primitivism of a scholastic 
philosophia perennis or of Christianized Platonism. Faith-in-Facts hauls him from 
the slough and gives him a sense of security-with-facts. 


How naive Pilgrim is! He has escaped the slough-of-despond but is about to 
fall into the Pit-of-Disillusion where even now whiten the bones of other noble 
reformers who had trusted Faith-in-Facts too far. 


Pilgrim, poised for the fall, is restrained at the last minute by the sad voice 
of Muckraker, spirit of those whitening bones. Pilgrim listens, charmed again, 
for Muckraker speaks with the voice of Eighteenth Century Enlightenment. It is 
the voice of Reason, (of Faith-in-Facts too) whose tones work a magic in Pilgrim’s 
ears. Pilgrim had been reared on Faith-in-Reason, the Reason of the Eighteenth 
Century positivists. 


Listen to what Muckraker says. He has introduced himself as him whom 
Theodore Roosevelt christened in layi ing the corner stone of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Office Building. President Roosevelt, himself something of a reformer, 
felt that the exposes current during his administration were a bit upsporting, too 
harsh. We remember them. Ida Tarbell depicted Standard Oil as a great monopoly 
robbing small landowners. Venality in city, state, and national politics was 
uncov ered by Lincoln Steffens, Phillips, and others. Was it not Phillips’ attack 
on “poor old Chauncey De Pew” of the Senate which impressed Theodore 
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Roosevelt, sportsman par excellence, as being notably unsportsmanlike? The re- 
formers were “muckrakers” Roosevelt said; they hoed the muck and never looked 


up to see the light of day (Reason). 


Muckraker hastens to remind Pilgrim that the important fact for Pilgrim to 
remember was not that the Muckrakers offended by raking up dirt and bringing 
crime or immorality to light. That brought them great prestige and impressive 
publicity. It accomplished much as well. The initiative, recall, and referendum, 
to say nothing of the Pure Food and Drug Act or other legislation, was written 
into law by muckrakers or political leaders pricked on by muckraking exposes 
and dedicated to a “progressive’ philosophy. Success was considerable “although 
the Progressive movement fell short of its goal. A brave new world did not 
unfold. Ward bosses were returned to office, venality continued to thrive. The 
people did not learn from the facts we gave them, sighed Muckraker. We had 
inferred from our Enlightenment teachers, he went on, that once the people had 
the facts they would turn the rascals out. But just see what the Kefauver Com- 
mittee has unearthed! 


Pilgrim was duly grateful for having been spared the devastating disillusion- 
ment which broke the hearts of the Wilsonians, the other idealists who had 
brought their congregations facts. But, because faiths do not fade easily away, 
Pilgrim feels that Faith-in-Facts is not without use. Certainly, thinks Pilgrim, 
Faith-in-Facts is no worse a guide than that Evangelist over there who says that 
Peace and Happiness and Prosperity are mine if only I subscribe to the dogma 
of Marx and Lenin. His design for happiness is transparent; there is hardly a fact 
to buck it up. No one will deny that there are social-economic classes, discrimina- 
tion against lower class children in the schools, a middle class school curriculum 
and all that sort of thing. What evidence do we have for thinking that alignment 
with the rural or urban proleteriat, the labor movement, will right all wrongs? 
No, and Pilgrim shook his head stubbornly, Faith-in-Facts may inhibit my 
commitments to Faith-in-the Common-Man, but that prophet seems to me to talk 
always from second-hand sources embroidered with wishful thinking. To himself, 
Pilgrim affirms that he will try to take seriously Robert Lynd’s injunction that 
knowledge should be useful in helping men to handle their problems. ' Often, 
Pilgrim reflects, men do seek knowledge out of curiosity. It is know-for-its-own- 
sake. Still in all, few seekers are altogether dilletantes. Their quest is for some 
insight into reality, into what’s-what. Since each of us has to live in what’s-what 
any reliable information we get of it helps us. In the long run, theory or pure 
science comes to rest in a helpful way. But this is a long way from saying that 
scientists must be “proleterian” scientists, or, on the other hand, members of an 
intellectual élite. They have rigid imperativ es circumscribing their effort; 
e.g., they must learn mathematics and statistics, laboratory methods, and the other 
tricks of their trade. As citizens, as men and women, not as scientists, they have 
the imperatives imposed by thier culture—as it is mediated by their “consciences” 


or super-egos. 


* Robert Lynd. Knowledge for What? Princeton: The tg ersity of Princeton Press. 
A rather different variation on the same theme is proffered by T. S, Eliot: 
have we lost in information? What Wisdom have we lost in Knowledge? 


The Rock. 


“What Knowledge 
” 'T. S. Eset, 
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This speculation has wearied Pilgrim and he stops to rest in a garden, the 
garden of Adult Education, presided over by the twin virtures, The Discipline 
of Practical Intelligence and, her sister, Group Dynamics.* This is a charming 
spot. The atmosphere is that of cooperation and uncoerced consensus. What gives 
Pilgrim the greatest lift is the proximity of the garden to his goal—Maturity. He 
can almost see his Journey’s End. The people in the garden are quite grown up. 
Unlike the grown-ups Pilgrim has been subjected to, these do not feel compelled 
to play Father to him. They stand neither in loco parentis, as his teachers were 
legally supposed to do, nor do they in any other fashion urge themselves on him 
as father-surrogates. Their way is permissive. No one of them is an Evangelist. 


From his visit to the garden of Adult Education, Pilgrim, in later days, re- 
members one insight above all others. (It was in this haven that he lost his scroll, 
one given him by students of John Dewey, but recovered it embellished.) Facts- 
in-and-of-themselves are not enough. Pilgrim learned how the schools had trusted 
in the dissemination of information. As with Larousse, their motto had been 
“Je seme a tout vent.” The schools had broadcast facts hoping that the informa- 
tion would transfer over into informed action and “good character.” In the garden 
Pilgrim was introduced to Learning Theory, one of the gate-keepers. Learning 
Theory exorcised Pilgrim’s twin superstitutions, Faculty Psychology and Auto- 
matic- Transfer-of-Training. * He came to understand that no “subject” would 
strengthen his mind. If his teacher had intended mathematics to invite his in- 
telligence to a feat of logic, he or she might have succeeded. Mathematics 
possesses no sorcery whereby it works wonders however taught. On the whole, 
this had been an easy lesson for Pilgrim and one he enjoyed, for it provided him 
with a pleasing rationalization. He no longer had to excuse his poor grades in 
Algebra. All the failure could be laid at the door of his teacher and her faulty 
Faculty Psychology. 


Just before he departed from the garden his friends of the place asked him 
to cherish in his memory their injunction against Faith-in-Facts. They presumed 
that he had come away from primitive fears and infantile hopes but they knew 
what a hold Faith-in-Facts had on him. In order to win his confidence, they did 
not ask him to disown Faith-in-Facts but only to recall the bitter lessons of 
Muckraker who failed to reform the minds and hearts of men because he gave 
them nothing more (or other) than bald facts. Muckraker had not troubled to 
reconstruct emotions, attitudes, and values. That is why the people betrayed 
Muckraker’s liberal, Progressive, humanistic dreams. 


It was in this same garden that Pilgrim was introduced to Psychoanalytic 
Therapy and Therapeutic Group Work. There he became acquainted with the 
findings of Elton Mayo. Pilgrim was shown researches that indicated wonderful 
transformations could be made in habits, attitudes and values, too, if men were 


*Group Dynamics needs no introduction, nor does the Discipline of Practical Intelli- 
gence except that the latter has been re-born as The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. \t 
is authored by Kenneth D. Benne, George E. Axtelle, R. Bruce Raup and B. Othanel Smith, 
and was published by Harper and Brothers in 1950. 

* The original rubrics and incantations, Learning Theory said, may be found in the writ- 
ings of Thorndike. 
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enabled to shed their “‘status fears,” their deep-seated sense of guilt, and other 
inducements to discrimination, fear, and hate. 


As he walked away from the garden of Adult Education Pilgrim thought of 
all that he had seen, all that he had heard. Slowly it came to him that elementary 
and secondary school were not enough—even though they be reorganized to em- 
body the most reliable learning theory. Even community colleges were not the 
answer. The idea that took form in his mind (when he mused on the name of the 
garden, Adult Education) was of the Community School, host to an active Com- 
munity Council through whose committees were channeled the multivarious 
community and neighborhood projects. Available were social engineers facilitat- 
ing the policy making and action of committees, the Council, the school. These 
were men and women trained by the students of Group Dynamics, Psycho- 
analytic Therapy, Group Therapy, Occupational Therapy, and still unidentified 
members of teams hired to assist the members of the community groups. 


III 


A friend of Pilgrim’s, who had been enthralled by the tale of the garden, 
asked Pilgrim why he had not pitched his tent right there? W hy did he leave? 
What more did he want? 


Pilgrim was loath to answer for he did not wish to seem ungrateful for 
what he had learned in the garden nor critical of his hosts. At last he said, some- 
day I may return to the garden. It was a good place, communication was easy 
and free. I did not leave to find a better garden but only to discipline myself. 
It came to me in a dream that the keepers of the garden had oversimplied my 
tasks. They were, to a man, Men of Good Will. I would not have that forgotten, 
I have not forgotten it. If they could have their way man would be happy and 
free. If wishes were horses, even beggars would ride. 


What I mean, said Pilgrim, is that the garden was pervaded with a sense of 
crisis, of urgency. The custodians were compelled, as it were, to say that the 
social order could be purged of conflict. So humane were thier hopes that I did 
not have the heart to raise objection. They would not have squelched me by 
calling “psychotic deviate,” as some critics of consensus-theory and group 
dynamics may think. They might have been saddened, and I did want them to 
cherish me as a brave Pilgrim. 


Pilgrim unburdened himself to his friend. It seems that Pilgrim had not found 
sufficient “evidence” to lead him to believe that conflict could be eliminated 
from the social order. He knew about the frustration- aggression hypothesis and 
its attendant suggestion that if people were relieved of their fears they would 
not be aggressive. Many of Man’s frustrations are unnecessary, but can it be 
presumed that the frustrations of the child’s socialization are all unnecessary? Even 
if the child is cherished, allowed to masturbate or suck his thumb, not broken to 
stool too soon, and nursed with jove—will he be free of frustration? Again, is 
the “peck- -order” able to be so gentled that the frustrations it occasions will be 
blunted in effect? Can individual differences be tempered? Can jealousy be 
avoided and social injustice scotched? Can men learn not to preempt but to 
“distribute” leadership? Will no men fear death, even if they do not hear “the 
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Hound of Heaven?” Is it possible to prevent the irritability that comes with 
weakness, ill health, tiredness? Will all parents be jolly at the day’s end or at 
its beginning? Will there be no angry words? Even if strikes and wars are not 
foredestined to occur, even if communication can be improved, will that cure 
men of conflict? Is there an answer to cultural pluralism and the provincialism 
that goes with it? ° 


Pilgrim declared his suspicion of panaceas. Though his be an age of crisis, he 
cannot bring himself to believe that desperate measures are more than that. He 
may be destroy ed; he will not be stampeded on to some bandwagon that declares 
itself on the ‘ ‘glory road.” 


Pilgrim was impressed with the bravery of his own pronunciemento. For a 
moment his friend, too, was speechless with admiration but he recovered and 
pressed Pilgrim for further account of adventure. He learned that Pilgrim had 
met the shades of Aristotle and Bacon, whom he chanced to find discussing 
logic with another old acquaintance, David Hume. They were discussing the 
recent w ritings of Carnap, Reichenbach and the British statistician, R. A. Fisher. 
Inhibited by ignorance of deductive and inductive logic, to say nothing of 
statistics, Pilgrim had not joined in the conversation. But he did eavesdrop. From 
what he heard, Aristotle, Bacon, and Hume were in a very mellow mood. Each 
granted wisdom to the other. This good spirit impressed Pilgrim. Hume was 
pleased, Pilgrim noted, that neither Bacon or Aristotle were ruffled by what 
he, Hume, ‘had done to humanity by undermining the conventional thinking 
about “necessary causality.” Aristotle seemed noticably delighted that Hume’s 
scepticism had finally squelched those who thought that frequency of congruent 
events proved causal necessity. Just because it frequently rains when there are 
dark clouds does not mean that dark clouds cause rain. (That was the illustration 
Pilgrim employed when explaining Hume.) For Aristotle applauded Hume’s 
scepticism. He, too, disliked mental laziness and he had found too many people 
willing to accept ideas as “self evident.” 


Assuming something to be self-evident is a hallmark of infantilism, grumbled 
Aristotle. That was the point where Bacon joined the discussion. He was just 


‘There is a facile answer to the worry occasioned by cultural pluralism. It suggests that 
men have only to be cosmopolitan, permissive. If they are so possessed with noblesse, they will 
realize. that a plurality of cultures is bountiful. The differences promise a diversity of richness 
of contributions. The problem that has not been faced in this urbane dismissal of provincialism 
is posed by the fact that psychologists and cultural anthropologists, together with sociologists, 
urge men to be adjusted, to know and appreciate the mores of their cultures. They do this in 
order that we may not suffer the maladjustment of rejection by a culture. The more accultured 
an individual, the more is he provincial. He may think that he is communicating, sharing the 
values of another fellow’s culture or sub-culture, but he fools himself. At best he will agree 
to live and let live. This compromise works if there are no conflicts of major proportion. The 
theory of consensus has not been extended by sufficient research in cultural anthropology or 
social psychology to show how “basic personality structures” in diverse cultures may be re- 
constructed into companionate marriage. Even though the chips are down and we “must” 
learn to live together in an interdependent world (class with class, section of a country 
with section of a country, farmer with worker, Asiatic with Western European, black w ith 
white, employer with employ ee, young with old, men with women, and et cetera), the need 
does not justify latching on to half- truths and snap judgments. Time may not be available for 
answers to be found. That would be tragic, but tragedy is a possibility which cannot be denied 
even, to quote the Red Queen, “if you try with both hands.” This is not a gospel of despair, 
for no let-up in action-research is recommended.” 
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as annoyed with infantilism. Hume remarked that if more people made use of 
the deductive, formal, syllogistic logic of Aristotle—-when they undertook to do 
syllogistic reasoning—there would be fewer instances of question-begging and 
other logical fallacies. Turning to Bacon, Hume went on to endorse a more gen- 
eral employment of the rules of inductive logic for those who undertook to pro- 
pound generalizations on the basis of “facts.” As with one voice Aristotle, Hume, 
and Bacon concluded their conversation by lamenting the dualism that had been 
established between deduction and induction, between rationalism and empiricism. 
Aristotle summed up that portion of the discourse w hen he pointed out that 
there was no logical manner of proving either type of logic, inductive or deduc- 
tive, to be necessary but that both were unusually handy agents in inquiry. 

Pilgrim overheard him saying that he wished that Man could dev elop a “logical 
conscience,” to complement his moral conscience. 


The philosophers passed out of Pilgrim’s hearing. It was not a moment too 
soon for they were about to pass beyond his understanding. Left alone, he later 
told his friend, certain thoughts perturbed him. Perhaps his quest for Maturity 
would be aided by exercises in logical conscience? If he could learn the use of 
inductive and deductive logic, if he could add these to the facts Faith-in-Facts 
had taught him and the therapy that had been named in the garden of Adult 
Education—would he not be well on the way to Maturity? 


IV 


Pilgrim assured his friend that he had not had time to practice acquiring a 
logical conscience. He begged to be left alone for the moment that he might 
meditate upon the matter undisturbed. Alone, once again Pilgrim sat down and 
tried to recall snatches of the three-way conversation between Aristotle, Bacon, 
and Hume. He did remember that each of the masters had agreed that of all the 
logical fallacies (in deductive logic), petitio principii was the worst. Pilgrim re- 
membered petitio principii. It was the fallacy of propounding as a conclusion an 
idea already included in the premise from which the argument was launched. 
Illustrating the idea for himself he brought back to mind ‘the old syllogism: All 
Greeks are liars; Plato is a Greek; therefore Plato is a liar. A petitio principii had 
been committed because Plato had been one of the Greeks studied in order to 
induce the generalizations that all Greeks were liars. The survey had used Plato as 
evidence for the first premise that all Greeks were liars. It was not fair to pretend 
that they had not, and that the fact of Plato being a liar was something deduced 
from the premise (that all Greeks were liars). 


Discovering the meaning of petitio principii delighted Pilgrim. It made him 
feel so very superior. But the very next thing that he did was to fabricate, all 
unawares, a big petitio principii. What he actually said was that any normal, 
mature, healthy personality with right “cognitive structure” would agree on the 
utility of a logical conscience. Pilgrim’s pretitio principii was due to his pre- 
supposition that he knew just w rhat a normal, healthy, mature person was. 
Moreover he liked just that type of person.. Pilgrim was prepared to say that any 
deviation from his concept of the normal was abnormal, immature, and probably 


immoral. 
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As a matter of logic, Pilgrim had committed more than one intellectual sin. 
He had presumed that his conception of normalcy was universally necessary, 
self-evident and correct. To re-enforce his smugness he had quite a bit of so- 
called evidence from mental hygiene. He could show that normal people were 
not haunted with feelings of inadequacy. This alone was enough to convince 
Pilgrim that values could be verified by normal people and by them alone. 


How had Pilgrim arrived at his norm of normalcy? He had come to it by a 
very superficial study of the personality of people < whose behavior he liked. Be- 
havior he disapproved of, aristocratic or Fascist behavior, for example, he dubbed 
abnormal, and accounted for by undue feelings of fear, insecurity and guilt. On 
what logical grounds did he presume that the “abnormal people, on his definition, 
were not able to verify values? On no other grounds than that he, Pilgrim, would 
not wish to live in the type of world in which they apparently were willing to 
dwell. 2° 


When a logician friend confronted Pilgrim with his fallacies, our hero wilted 
and did penance to his logical conscience by destroying several papers he had 
planned to submit for publication in learned journals. (This is the form of 
penance that is demanded by the discipline of logical conscience exercised in the 
case of professional, professorial Pilgrims.) Happily the Jogician did not press his 
advantage and, on hearing that Pilgrim was brought up in the home of a scientific 
humanist, did Pilgrim’s morale the favor of confiding that he, the logician, was 
troubled with the finding that his students went from the study of logic not to 
scientific humanism but to cynicism and “moral solipsism.” One of the logician’s 
keen students confessed to plucking his rose buds while he might. After all, the 
student had said, there is no proving values. Why should he be a humanitarian, a 
liberal, a Progressive, or a scientific humanist? The logician confessed that his 
personal willingness to underwrite scientific humanism was largely a fortuitous 
matter—a combination, he supposed, of home background, teachers, and reflection 
on experience. There was no logical demonstration involved. 


Both Pilgrim and the logician knew that it would not do to say to the 
logician’s amoral student: Men have needs; there is a form of social relationships 
which will satisfy the optimum needs of a maximum number of people; that 
society, Q.E.D., is good; believe in it. '' In the first place there is too little evidence 


On this point there are several essays of great significance. One of the first major studies 
on validation was undertaken by Charles Leslie Stevenson and published in Ethics and Lan- 
guage. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Quite different from Stevenson’s analysis is 
that of Ray Lepley. The Verifiability of Values. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Among the more recent discussions none is more stimulating or informative than Herbert 
Feigl’s “De Principiis non Disputandum . . .?” which appears in Philosophical Analysis, edited 
by ‘Max Black, Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950. A companion piece to this 
essay, another of Professor Feigl’s, is “Validation and Vindication” which appears in Readings 
in Ethical Theory, edited by W. Sellars and J. Hospers. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1951. For other suggested readings, the selected references appended to this essay may be 
consulted. 

"Two recent essays which profess to offer evidence by which an intelligent person may 
judge among values are to be found in The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1950. They 
are “Values and Science” by Franz Alexander; “Science in Service of Values” by Henrv N. 
Wieman. Space does not permit logical analysis of these essays but the reader is urged to 
peruse both—as well as the other essays in this ‘remarkable issue of The Journal of Social Issues. 
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of the nature of human nature as it is the world over with no culture excepted. 
Then, too, Pilgrim wished to shy away from another petitio principii. 


Perhaps the approach to the amoral student would be through common 
sense. If he is young, the chances are that he is participating in an adolescent 
revolt against the idols of his elders. This rejection of parental beliefs and in- 
structions extends to doubt about the validity of the mores subtending the adult 
culture. /f his parents and teachers did not undertake the perfectly impossible 
(logically) task of proving their values, their First Principles, the smart-alec stu- 
dent might give up his aggressively negative attitude. Having too much sense to 
believe the absurd routine presented by his elders, he has found logical positivism 
a handy idol-breaker. Pilgrim’s logician friend has a conscience about providing 
the w recking bar. He is a father. 


Pilgrim rather agrees with the feelings of the logician’s students. He prefers 
a “free-wheeling” bravado to over-submissiveness. Pilgrim feels that the choice 
ase such evils as undue docility and sophmoric cynicism (blended with 
intransigence ) need not be made if parents did not refuse their children oppor- 
tunities to be responsible, resourcesful, and cooperative. Had children learned 
responsibility in connection with group work, they might be less hypercritical. 
As things stand now, teaching practice often actually encourages cynicism. For 
example, the anxiety of parents for “smart kids” is ev idenced in the eagerness with 
which parents (especially ‘middle class’ ones) await report cards. Their children 
feel the elation of their parents when the card reports top grades. In order to 
avoid the disappointment with their efforts that a poor showing would entail, too 
many children worry about tests, promotions, recitations, and pleasing their 
teachers. T hough afraid of the consec juences of being caught cheating, there are 
some who take a chance at cheating rather than failing. In a very real sense, the 
“system induces the cheating and the anxiety of the over-achievers. The cheater 
is being trained to cynicism ‘and to anxiety. 


The marking system in school is not the only source of personality debilita- 
tion, although it would be difficult to find a more punishing device than the 
“nomal distribution curve” when it is used to automatically fail a fixed percentage 
of the class. Unflattering comparison of one child with ‘another—at home or at 
school—abets the undermining of confidence. Humiliation of students or one’s 


children adds to the abuse. 


Before the logician friend of Pilgrim expresses doubts about the advisability 
of emancipating young people from the infantilism of logical fallacies, he should 
be reminded that parents and other adults have not done their bit by way of 
preparing his students to be rational. Mr. Faith-in-Facts would be a better guide 
if everyone did more to prepare for rationality. Emotional infantilism makes it 
exceedingly difficult for people to make theoretical or practical judgments. This 
is common knowledge in these post-Freudian days, but the familiar wisdom is 
apt to be overlooked. ** 


™ There is a wealth of literature addressed to this point. What makes for emotional infan- 
tilism? The reader is recommended Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 1941. Then, in terms of infantilism in ideas, John Dewey has exposed the 
search after absolutes in his Quest for Certainty. New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 1934. Any 


reading in mental hygiene and personality development will inform on the effects of fear, 
guilt and anxiety. 
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Vv 


After his talk with the logician, Pilgrim knew that it would be a long time 
before he had earned Maturtiy. He was resigned to arduous study and many new 
experiences. Then it was that Doubt seized him. Doubt came upon him in the 
still of the night. There was no warning but, in a moment of time, Pilgrim saw 
his pilgrimage as Puritanical rather than Promethean. Life had come to mean the 
never-ending solution of problems. “Life is real, life is earnest . . .” Pilgrim’s 
vision clouded with rememberance of a Puritancial background. Who had been 
his spiritual forebearers? T hey had been earnest Americans. Cotton Mather headed 
the list. ““We row our boat to Salvation with two oars; one Godliness and the 
other Thrift.” Thrift meant work. Weber had witten of the American Puritans: 
“On six days of the week their ledgers are their Bibles. On the seventh day their 
Bible is their ledger.” Work became the Protestant Ethic. This was a New World 
of unbounded resources and great dangers. Americans were pioneers and pioneers 
toiled. The ambition was dramatized in the prose of Emerson. How else can one 
explain why the rugged, semi-literate folk of the Trans-Appalachian country wept 
at Emerson’s very “sophisticated lectures. They did not need to understand the 
text; they felt that the praise of free, creative expression was a tribute to their 
way of life. Emerson was succeeded by Whitman, poet of the creative, virile 
People. The Success Myth of Horatio Alger, the problem-solving philosophy of 
John Dewey—these and more stood for a belief in effort. Through his intelligence 

~—and character—men could win over their problems. This was a “heroic vitalism.” 
William James wrote it up in his Pragmatism, The Pluralistic Universe, and The 
Will-to-Believe 


Pilgrim was proud of his rock-ribbed tradition. It had power. There was no 
slavery in it, no fear, no despair. 


So virile was it, so much gusto did it have it its on-the-make restlessness that 
Pilgrim was overcome. Doubt had made him see that it was as hard, as grey as 
Vermont granite. Where was the softness of the Mediterranean civilization, of 
the Renaissance? Where was the play, the tragedy, the passion? These had been 
squeezed out by a search after normalcy, health of body and mind, facts, 


consensus. 


Pilgrim tried to recall how much “free creative expression” there had been 
in his schooling. Precious little. He had hardly ever been alone or spontaneous. 
Always he had been coaxed into being cooperative, responsible, responsive, 
communicative, out-going, happy, integrated, and productive. His discipline was 

be a discipline of practical judgment, whose disciples abhorred even the 
decadency of contemplation, Pure Reason, or ars pro arte. It was all so tough. 
“Tron tears rolled down Pluto’s cheecks.” 


Pilgrim squirmed at the thought that he had never felt sensuous sensibility 
to be quite respectable. (“. . and press joy’s grape against a papate fine.”) To him 
sin was unwillingness to communicate or cooperate—sins to be exercised by 
analytic therapy of couch or group. (“He has not sinned who has not smelled the 
wild plum at night.”) Pilgrim grew self-conscious of his activism. 


As always Pilgrim jumped to an extreme. Prompted to art he might become 
an artist isolated in society, a bohemian, precious and esoteric, writing, painting 
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or playing to a select coterie of initiates. Such a retreat into ivory tower would 
be unnecessary. Having read Dewey’s Art as Experience, he can ‘avoid a schism 
between art and science, or art and practical affairs. Neither art, social service, 
or pure science is superior. No one is “more” or “better” than another. Each is a 
means of reorganizing and reintegrating the enrivonment—stamping it with the 
individuality of the citizen, artist, or scientist. All three are needed if Pilgrim will 
have his share of altruism, passion, and logic. To be without social conscience, 


sensibility, or logic (science) is to be incomplete. 


Pilgrim still faces to Maturity. But Maturity has come to mean something 
adequate for the gamut of human potentiality. It is not the exclusive baliwick of 
the normal personality. Nor is it the preserve of the disciplines of theoretical and 
practical intelligence. It is for Man as whole. What this means for schooling must 
be spelled out by the experience of teachers as they construct and reconstruct 


educational practice and theory. 
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PROGRESSIVIST THEORY VERSUS 
SOFT PEDAGOGY 


BY JOHN WALTON 


ONE OF THE FREQUENT CRITICISMS leveled at progressive education today is that 
a “soft” pedagogy lies at the heart of progressiv ist theory, and that only irrespon- 
sible citizens can be produced by progressivist practices. Certainly nothing could 
be farther from the kind of education John Dewey and other theorists of the 
movement envisaged. There is nothing in the progressiv ist philosophy that implies 
superficial work, irresponsible citizenship, or capricious behavior. I propose to 
examine briefly three central ideas in Dewey’s educational philosophy to show 
that such criticism is either unjust or ill- informed. 


CurricuLuM Basep on StrupENT’s EXPERIENCES 


The first belief of progressive education to be considered is that the cur- 
riculum of the school should be based on and consist of the true experiences of 
the students. With the word experience we arrive at the very core of progres- 
sivist theory. We should, therefore, find out what this term, deceptively simple 
and commonplace, means to the modern educator. According to Dewey, experi- 
ence includes everything that is of any consequence to us. It is the only ultimate 
reality we can know. It is synonymous with such terms as life, reality, and 
existence. Analyzed, experience reveals two phases. One phase is made up of 
unrest, activity, and effort, the second phase consists of an achievement, a solu- 
tion to a problem, an insight, or a transformation of the materials and circum- 
stances of the environment. At the very moment, or perhaps an instant before, 
this second phase begins, living reaches its highest peak. The vision of immediate 
achievement is the high moment of experience, at which we are allowed to linger 
for only a brief while. Since this realization of accomplishment is so satisfying, 
we long to remain at this summit as on the Mount of Transfiguration. But, if we 
are to remain alive in the fullest sense, if our lives are not to become pallid 
images of what they are intended to be, we are compelled, by the very nature 
of things, to go through the active phase again and again. In this necessity there 
is no ground for despair. The restless, active half of experience is made endurable 
and meaningful by the haunting memory of past success and the foresight of new 
victories. These cycles of experience occur throughout life and, conceivably, in 
the life to come. 


Further analysis of experience shows that it is tremendously rich and in- 
finitely varied. It is not a narrow thing. All the potentialities of life are included 
within its undefined limits. The aesthetic and the utilitarian, the physical and the 
intellectual, the remote and the near at hand, the mundane and the spiritual 
are all bound together in the bond of experience. Fragmentation of life is avoided. 





JOHN WALTON is Head of the Department of Education, Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia. 
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When a functional distinction between theory and practice is necessary, the 
separation is not permanent. Theory arises from practice and returns to action; 
practice is the last stage of theory and from it new theories arise. The common- 
place becomes exciting and the simple profound when every thing is regarded as 
being a part of the ceaseless flow of human experience with its alternating mo- 
ments of effort and ecstasy, stress and calm, uncertainties and sureties. 


This emphasis on achievement as the result of effort and the renewal of 
effort after achievement bespeaks no theory of “soft” pedagogy. A curriculum 
based on this concept of experience must provide an opportunity for success if 
life is not to be truncated in its very essence. The learner must and will achieve 
something. If the work of the school is such that he cannot succeed in it, he will 
succeed in opposing the work of the school, or in circumventing it by means of 
the age-old ways schoolboys have at their command. Effort without achievement 
will not go on indefinitely. There must be periodic releases from the tensions of 
trying. If honest achievement, however small, fails to bring a sense of accomplish- 
ment in school, simulated achievement will be substituted. If this stratagem fails, 
success can and will come in opposing the work of the school, or by withdrawing 
from school altogether. 


The delight of achievement is intensely rewarding, but neither teacher nor 
student can prolong it beyond its appointed time. T he consummation that was 
once so eagerly desired begins to cloy almost as soon as it is attained. There is a 
normal satiety of the good thing, and artificial stimulation of this original joy 
over a long period of time creates a life that is jejune and feeble, lacking in vigor 
and power. The completion of one task, then, is the signal for beginning another. 
Each new crest of experience is the starting point for new effort. The learning 
of a skill, the acquiring of a new insight, the transformation of some of the 
physical materials of our environment into an object of use and beauty, all bring 
a heightened sense of being alive, a sense that can be maintained only if these 
moments are followed by renewed activity directed toward some goal beyond 
the one recently attained. 


The progressivist says that the curriculum, if it is to be vital and meaningful, 
must repeat the pattern of experience. Effort and achievement are not separable 
in life. Why should we ignore that fact in school? Under the guidance of ex- 
perienced teachers, students should enjoy the deep satisfactions that come with 
honest accomplishment. If these accomplishments are recognized, and if they are 
not regarded as final, students will find in each succeeding one courage and in- 
spiration to pursue larger goals with an increasing sense of assurance and 
responsibility. 


INTEREST AND THE LEARNER 

The second major tenet of progressivist doctrine I wish to consider is that 
of interest. It is a truism to say that if we are really interested in what we are 
doing, the work, no matter how difficult, is not dull labor. Interest keeps the work 
from being a chore. Dewey defines interest as the depth of the grip that the goal 
has on the learner. If that grip is strong enough, the learner is able to surmount 
the difficulties in the way of achievement, the greatest of which are alw ays bore- 
dom, a sense of futility, and an unimaginative approach to the task. I believe that 
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the doctrine of interest is antithetical to the idea of “soft” pedagogy. The 
progressivist believes that work and effort are necessary to improve the cir- 
cumstances of one’s life, and that interest resides in the prevision of the results. He 
does not believe in making work difficult for the sake of unpleasantness. Because 
we have a Puritan past and a Calvinist heritage, we are reluctant to admit that 
work may be intrinsically enjoyable and rew arding, although we find it so. We 
have dealt all the days of our race with a penurious and stubborn Nature. To 
obtain from her our ‘daily bread, to wring from her the secrets of life has been 
the constant chore of mankind. However, if intelligence and imagination are 
employed, the work becomes interesting and exciting; interesting because we for- 
see and desire the results; exciting because the end contains an element of 


uncertainty. 


Difficult work is not necessarily unpleasant work. The teacher who assumes 
that part of his task is to make school unpleasant because life is difficult, may 
succeed in destroying respect for honest effort. His teaching may become ‘ ‘soft” 
pedagogy if it encourages the student to take short cuts, to cram for an examina- 
tion, to copy from his associate, to learn his instructor instead of the subject, and, 
in, innumerable ways, to bring the proverbial apple in a highly polished state to 
the teacher. The result of much teaching is a desire to gain the extrinsic rewards 
the school offers. Real interest leads to more significant results, to genuine ac- 
complishment. It differs from mere whim in that it endures when progress is 
slow and the terrain hazardous. All in all, it makes of work a pleasant experience, 
not something to be avoided or endured, but a positive means to a desired end. 


Democracy AS A PosITIVE VALUE 


The third and final aspect of progressivist theory to be examined is the in- 
sistence among the leaders of the movement on democracy as a positive value. 
Their concept of democracy goes beyond the superficial definition that de- 
mocracy is a government based on the consent of the governed. Democracy is 
conceived as a way of living, and with all we know now, the best w ay. We are 
all in this thing called Life together. We must live, work, and learn w ‘ith others. 
Our very humanity depends on our belonging to a social group. The greater 
the communication among the members of that group and among groups them- 
selves, the higher degree of humanity we attain. The progressivist has insisted 
that we should learn to live with the greatest possible freedom in exchanging 
goods and ideas, with the greatest possible stimulation from all sources. As the 
channels of communication are extended and multiplied, the possibilities for 
growth are increased. We should not shut ourselves off from, nor allowed our- 
selves to be denied, the advantages that have accrued to us with today’s possibil- 
ities for the interchange of thoughts and ideals. 


Democracy means, also, that we know how to strive for common purposes 
and to enjoy mutual rewards. It is not something to be practiced in special and 
reserved situations. It is a way of doing business on this planet whenever our 
fellowmen are involved, and that is practically all the time. Fortunately, de- 
mocracy does not mean placing the good of the group above that of the 
individual. The good of the group is the good of the individual, and the good of 
the individual is the good of the group. We cannot have one without the other. 
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Traditionally, the development of tolerant, unselfish, responsible individuals 
has not been one of the major objectives of the school. Bigoted, irresponsible, 
anti-social individuals have always been able to get good grades and to acquire 
high academic degrees. The progressivist has insisted that we assume, as a con- 
scious and major responsibility, the difficult task of developing, in so far as 
possible, citizens who possess the techniques of living together, and who are 
sensitive to the social consequences of their efforts. Certainly there is no hint of 
irresponsible citizenship here. 


It is very difficult to see how anyone familiar with these basic ideas could 
accuse progressivist philosophy of contributing to any kind of superficial educa- 
tion. An aura of honesty surrounds an educational theory which makes the results 
of one’s own labor a matter of success. The breath of progress inhabits an educa- 
tional theory that insists that one achievement is the starting point for another. A 
strong note ‘of realism is implicit in an educational theory which recognizes that 
all work is performed more effectively when it is perv aded with interest. And a 
spirit of compassion permeates an educational theory which insists that we should 
share our resources and ideas to the end that life may be better for all. 0 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Firry Years OF AMERICAN Epucation, A HistoricaL Revirw AND CRITICAL 
AppraisaL. By Edgar W. Knight. New York: The Ronald Press, (1952). 484 p. 


There are ten chapters in this record of a half-century of American Educa- 
tion. After a journalistic introduction, five chapters are given to developments in 
elementary, secondary, higher, and professional education, and to, specifically, 
teacher education and teacher status. Chapter seven deals with trends in admin- 
istration and support, chapter eight, with military and economic crises, nine, with 

“what the schoolmen said,” and ten, with international education, educational 
philonthropy, science, Negro education, federal aid, and a variety of other topics. 
Questions and annotated reading lists follow each chapter. The book is indexed. 
It is a textbook but the general reader should not be repelled by these slight 
interruptions for, like all Professor Knight’s books, it is readable and. interesting to 
any citizen who has a concern for public education. This should include all of us. 


The author has a word upon the origin of the book. He has used these 
materials in a course on contemporary trends and questions in American education 
which he has given at various universities including his own, chiefly in summer 
schools. He hae found students eager to explore sources and documents, a dis- 
covery which has been made by many of those who have tried his plan of 
sending students to the library. But it is a somewhat disconcerting fact that the 
actual sources on which much of this book is based do not appear in the chapter 
bibliographies. Many of the actual sources are mentioned in the text and the 


footnotes. 


What are the sources? They are such 2 sagt as the New York Times, 
the Educational Review, the proceedings of the N.E.A. and other educational 
associations, the Review of Reviews and other Prince magazines, laws, court 
decisions including the collections and treatments of M. M. Chambers, the reports 
of several of the notable committees of the N.E.A., publications on the Great 
Depression, of UNESCO, the various surveys, and many others. Little use is 
made of the educational journals and, in fact, these have been too much neglected 
by other writers of our educational history. To achieve with students the kind 
of results which Professor Knight desires, this book must be used as a manual 
and guide to sources. Teachers must resist the temptation, and under summer 
school conditions it is a serious temptation, to use this work as a textbook. 


Not all of the Fifty Years deals with the last fifty vears. It may be estimated 
that one-fifth of the material is taken from the nineteenth and earlier centuries. 
This is as it should be. Certainly our times can not be understood w ars knowl- 
edge of previous times: a basic principle of all history. The book is, however, 
mainly factual. There is little overt philosophy in it. For example, sini a very 
large proportion of the pages deal with what educators and others said, there is 
little on John Dewey; and the present reader can not recall any mention of 
Democracy and Education, a somewhat important “saying” of the last half- 
century. We should value the Fifty Years for what it contains; and even those 
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who have a reasonable familiarity with the growth of American public education 
can learn from it and can use it as a valuable teaching aid. 


H. G. Good 
Emeritus Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 


Roaps To AGREEMENT: SuccessFUL MetTHops IN THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS. By Stuart Chase, in collaboration with Marian Tyler Chase. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, author and publisher, 1951. 


Recent years have witnessed the appearance of an expanding body of 
empirical know ledge about human behavior. As a priorism and intuitive guessing 
have given way to precise and replicable investigation, it has become difficult to 
keep pace with the advancing front of findings in the sciences which bear on 
human relations. Many observations of both social and individual behavior have 
been made, and much evidence has been obtained through psychological tests, 
laboratory experiments, case studies, and statistical researches. There has been, 
however, no corresponding increase in necessary integrative effort, effort directed 
toward the establishment of the interconnections and lines of progress in the 
study of human relations. To many observers it has seemed that specialists in 
the several social sciences have come to “know more and more about less and 
less.” There has been much duplication of effort—often unnoticed amid the 
welter of competing terminologies and techniques—and little attention addressed 
to needed correlations of findings from the various fields. Thus, it has been 
difficult for interested practitioners in the applied fields of human relations, 
such as education, to garner a meaningful and useful body of knowledge for 
application to the variety of day-to-day problems and situations with which they 
are confronted. 


In the space-time world, one subject flows into another by “insensible grada- 
tions,” and problems present themselves not as sociological, psychological, 
anthropological, etc., problems, but as complex problems to be solved. Stuart 
Chase recognizes no specialties in nature. Divisions between subject-matter are, 
for him, in our minds—a function of the language structure by which we think. 
Chase seems entirely to ignore the advantages, indeed the necessity, of the division 
of labor which is specialization; but despite the somewhat aberrant nature of his 
analysis—a sometimes evil of semanticist over-simplification to which Chase has 
long been prey—there is more than a modicum of truth here. Narrow disciplinary 
specialization, through emphasis on limited perspective, has often led to total 
loss of perspective. “Too often the dust-bowl sterility of “facts” has replaced 
understanding, and the attempt has not been made to view problems steadily and 
view them whole. 


Stuart Chase has the virtue of being not only cognizant of this gap between 
life and knowledge, but of doing something about it as well. His 1948 book, 
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The Proper Study of Mankind,’ though incredibly naive in parts, was an im- 
portant attempt to cut through the technical proclivities of the specialist, to map- 
out the social sciences, and to pour meaningfulness into the fruits of scholarship. 
Chase’s current contribution to the humanization of human knowledge, Roads to 
Agreement, is an exploration, on a larger scale, of the problem of conflict and 
agreement, a problem noted briefly in the earlier book. In an attempt at an integra- 
tion of knowledge and techniques of “agreement,” Chase gathers together 
numerous practical methods that have been developed, in addition to reliable 
findings of social scientists—all oriented in the direction of the question: How 
can people get along together? Chase does not claim erudition in all of the 
areas with which he deals, nor does he attempt an encyclopedic inventory of 
all relevant information. The book represents, however, a practical and laudable 
“bringing together” of information and knowledge, insights and understandings, 
requisite to intelligent and creative living together—as individuals, families, groups, 
and nations. The study is advanced in the hope that it “may serve as a useful 
map for better equipped expeditions in the future.” 


As education has become consciously educative, as educators have ceased to 
be pleased with a mere standard level of achievement in skill subjects, the area of 
human relations has assumed paramount importance. Roads to Agreement would, 
for this reason alone, command our closest attention; but more significantly, 
Chase suggests a point of view, an orientation, of great import to scholars who 
interest themselves in the theoretical foundations of education. Educational 
theory has come increasingly, with the passing of loose philosophical speculation, 
to base itself on the established knowledge of social science. And, since social 
scientists still evidence an inability to see beyond academic bounds, since academic 
philosophers have become enveloped in the craze of epistemology almost to 
the exclusion of all other pursuits, the educational philosopher and theoretician 
must assume a proportionately larger share in the type of integrative syntheses of 
which Chase’s work is an example. The alternative is the present chasm between 
knowledge and educational need. 

Charles M. Hagen 


College of Education 
University of Minnesota 


‘Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Mankind. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
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Eclectic Philosophy of Educati 
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student’s interests in education. 
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Aquinas, Royce, Nietzsche, Dewey, Adler, Mann, Childs, Ryan, 
and many others. 
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Holt Books in Education 


A First Course in Philosophy of Education 
EPHRAIM VERN SAYERS 
Concise statements from the writings of contemporary authors illus- 
trating the principal conflicting view points on education are arr: anged 
with brief introductions, suggestive questions, and supplementary re: ad- 
ing lists. 1952, 399 pages, $3.75 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher 
CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FAITH SMITTER, and 
SYBIL RICHARDSON 
Designed to give a clinically and dynamically oriented understanding 


of children’s psychological problems in the school. 1952, 372 2 pages, 
$3.75 


Building Mathematical Concepts in the Elementary School 
PETER L. SPENCER and MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 
A professional text for teachers in service as well as for students in edu- 
cation. Many illustrative lessons, photographs, and drawings are 
included. 1952, 372 pages, $3.75 


There's Music in Children (Revised Edition) 
EMMA D. SHEEHY 
Tells teachers how they may bring out the natural love for music 
which every child possesses. 1952, 152 pages, college edition, $2.25. 
Child Psychology 
HORACE B. ENGLISH 
Discusses children in the classroom and the problems teachers face, 
emphasizing the need for treating children individually. 1951, 562 
pages, $4.75 


Educational Psychology 
J. M. STEPHENS 
A study of the nature of educational growth and the means of facili- 
tating it. 1951, 692 pages, $4.50 


Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum 
HAROLD G. SHANE and E. T. McSWAIN 
A fresh approach to two widely discussed phases of education in the 


elementary school. 1951, 477 pages, $4.20 
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